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PREFA CE 



READERS and admirers of "The 
Dangerous Age'* — and thdr name 
is legion — ^will find themsdves 
perfectly at home in the foUowing story. 
To them, Elsie Lindtner's rambling aphor- 
isms, her revélations of ''naked soul/' 
the remarkably frank letters which she 
delights to write to her friends, among 
whom she numbers her divorced husband ; 
above all, her rather preposterous obsession 
with regard to the dangers of middle age, 
will be f amiliar as a twice-told tale. 

Doubtless many will be charmed to meet 
Elsie lyindtner again, when she has passed 
through the dreaded fumace of her for- 
ties, and is stiU keeping the spark of 
inextinguishable youthfulness alive within 
her, by gambling at Monte Carlo, travélling 
in Greece with Jeanne of the flaming hair, 
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fencing in I/)ndon, riding in New York, 
and finally finding happiness and salvation 
in the adoption of a small off scouring of the 
streets. But for those who may have 
missed reading the little masterpiece of 
modem fémininity which only a short time 
ago set a whole continent by the ears, some 
sort of key is, possibly, necessary to the 
enjoyment of "Elsie Lindtner." 

In "The Dangerous Age'* Elsie Lindtner 
writes an autobiographical letter to Jærgen 
Malthe, the rising young architect, who has 
been her ardent admirer. She tells him that 
her mother died when she was bom, and her 
father was bankrupt, and lived disgraced 
in retirement, while she was lef t to the care 
of a servant girl. From her she leamt that 
lack of money was the cause of their sordid 
lif e, and from that moment she worshipped 
money. 

'' I sometimes buried a coin that had 
been given me," she writes, '* as a dog 
buries a bone." 

When she went to school little Eisbeth 
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Bugge was soon informed that she was 
" the prettiest girl in the school " ; that a 
pretty face was worth a fortone. 

" From that moment I entered upon the 
accursed cult of my person which absorbed 
the rest of my childhood and all my first 
youth. ... I avoided the sun lest I should 
get f reckles ; I collected rain water for 
washing ; I slept in gloves, and though I 
adored sweets, I refrained from eating 
them on account of my teeth. I spent 
hours brushing my hair." 

One day when she came home she f ound 
the only big mirror in the house had been 
transferred from her father's room and 
hung in her own. 

'' I made mysélf quite ill with ezdtement, 
and the maid had to put me to bed. But 
later on, when the house was quiet, I got 
up and lit my lamp. I spent hours gazing 
at myself in the glass. There I sat till the 



sun rose." 



Then f oUows an account of how this child, 
scarcely in her teens, positivdy set her cap 
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at a rich, dderly widower, because he had 
a fine house. 

'* My brain reded as I said to rnjrséU, 
' Some day I will live in that house as wife 
of the Chief Magistrate/ " 

The precodousness of Marie Bashkertseff 
who féll in love with a duke when she 
ought to have been playing with her dolls, 
pales into insignificanoe beside this Cdn- 
fession. 

Hlsie left school and went back to 
Denmark engaged to Herr von Brincken, 
the Chief Magistrate. In vain she strived 
to conquer — or at least to hide — ^the physical 
repulsion she felt for this man. At last it 
was plain to him, and he broke off the 
engagement. To Elsie's father he excused 
himself on the plea of heart disease; to 
Elsie he wrote " You will understand why I 
give a fictitious reason to your father and 
to the world in general. I should be com- 
mitting a moral murder were I to marry 
you under the drcumstanæs. My love for 
you, great as it is, is not great enough 
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to conquer your youth." And so she 
married Richard I/indtner, a wealthy Dåne, 
and made her home with him m the 
Old Market Place at Copenhagen, where 
for twenty-two years she was, to outward 
appearances, a happy and contented wife. 

'' I allowed my senses to be inflamed 
while my mind remained cold and my heart 
contracted with dii^;ust. I consdously 
profaned the sacred words of love by 
applying them to a man whom I chose for 
his money. Meanwhile, I devdoped into 
the frivolous sodety woman everybody took 
me to be. Every woman wears the mask 
which best suits her purpose. My mask 
wasmy smile. . . ." 

It is only in this book, the second 
instalment of Elsie I^indtner's fragmentary 
diary and correspondence, that she gives 
us a reason for leaving her husband after 
twenty-two years of married life, the wish 
that he should have children. In "The 
Dangerous Age" she hints at other and 
various reasons. To her friend and cousin, 
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I^illie Rothe, the perfect wife and mother of 
" lanky daughters/' who could love another 
man passionately without ceasing to love 
her husband, she writes, when announdng 
her divorce, "There is no spedal reason 
. . . none at least that is esplicable to the 
world. As far as I know Richard has no 
entanglements, and I have no lover. There 
is no shadow of a scandal connected with 
our separation beyond that which must 
inevitably arise when two middle-aged 
partners throw down their cards in the 
middle of a rubber. . . My real reason 
is so simple and dear that few will be 
content to accept it. • . . You know that 
Richard and I have got on as well as two 
people of opposite jses: can do. There has 
never been an angry word between us. 
But one day the impulse — or whatever you 
like to call it — ^took possession of me that 
I must live alone — quite alone, and all to 
myself. Call it an absurd idea . . . call 
it hysteria— which, perhaps, it is— I must 
get right away from everybody and every- 
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thing. Joergen Malthe has planned and 
built a litfle villa for me in the belief that 
it was for some one dse. The house is 
on an island, the name of which I will 
keep to mysdf for the present.'* 

In her self-communings, however, she 
never disguises the faet that escape from 
boredom was the main motive of her 
withdrawing to the White Villa. 

'' Richard is still travdling, and enter- 
tains me scruptilously with accotmts of 
the sights he sees and his lonély nights. 
. . . Ås in the past, he bores me with his 
interminable descriptions, and his whole 
middle^ass outlook. . . /' 

Richard's neatness and tidy ways bored 
her ; his correctness in the convenances ; 
even his way of eating; *' to watch him 
eat was a daily torture." 

**Simdays were no better in the Old 
Market Place. There I had Richard from 
morning till night. To be bored alone is 
bad; to be bored in the society of one 
other person is much worse. To think that 
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Richard never noticed itl His incessant 
talk reminded me of a mill-wheel, and I 
felt as though all the flour were biowing 
into my eyes." 

In another place she says : '' I am now 
sure that even if the difference in our own 
age did not exist, I could never marry 
Malthe. ... I could do foolish, even mean 
things for the sake of the one man I loved 
with all my heart. . . . But set up a home 
with Joergen Malthe — snever ! " 

'*The terrible part of home-life is that 
every piece of fumiture in the house forms 
a link in the chain which binds two married 
peorle long after love has died out — ^if 
indeed it ever existed. Two human beings 
— ^who diff er as much as two human beings 
always must do— are forced to adopt the 
same tastes, the same outlook. The home 
is built upon this incessant conflict. 

**How often Richard and I gave way 
to each other with a consideration masking 
an annoy ance that rankled more than a 
violent quarrél. . . . What a prof ound con- 
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tempt I felt for his tastes and, without 
saying so, how he disapproved of mine. 
No, his home was not mine, althotigh we 
lived in it like an ideal couple. My person 
for his money — ^that was the batgain crudély 
but truthfuUy expressed/' 

Even in her White Villa, on its island 
with a f orest of her very own, Elsie I/indtner 
to her intense cBsappointment, was bored. 
She lived there with two servants. Torp, 
the cook (a delightful figure), who believed 
in spooks, and whose teeth chattered when 
she told ghost stories; and Jeanne, the 
mysterious young housemaid with '' amber 
eyes " and hair that glowed like red fungi 
against the snow, who wore silk stockings, 
and won Elsie's heart by admiring and 
dressing Elsie's own wonderful hair. Jeanne 
became the salient interest in Elsie's hermit 
life on the island, and was promoted to the 
intimacy of companion and confidante. 
It was Jeanne who arranged the flowers 
artistically with her '* long pointed fingers," 
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and picked up her skirts disdainf ully when 
she passed the flirtatious gårdener, to 
whose fascinations Torp, the cook, became 
a hapless prey. Torp '' made hersdf thin 
in coUecting fat chickens for him/' and he 
played cards with her in the basement 
kitchen. 

Jeanne rowed hard in the little white 
boat across the lake to catch the last 
post with Elsie's fatal invitation to Malthe. 
"I will never part with Jeanne," Elsie 
said as she watched her. Then she wan* 
dered at random in the woods and fieids, 
and scarcély seemed to fed the grotmd 
under her f eet. The flowers smelt so sweet, 
and she was so deeply moved. 

" How can I sleep ? I fed I must stay 
awake until my letter is in his hånds. . . . 
Now it is speeding to him through the quiet 
night. The letter yeams towards him as 
I do mysdf. ... I am young again, 
yes, young, young ! How blue the night 
is." 



But she could not; alas ! young as she 
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felt, get into the white embroidered musUn 
which used to become her so well, and 
Malthe's first glance told her all. 

'' He cast down his eyes so that he might 
not hurt me again." "One reads of tears 
of blood. • . . during the few hours he 
spent in my house I think we smiled ' smiles 
of blood/ '' 

Malthe left the White Villa the same 
night, and said at parting, " I fed like the 
worst of criminals.'' 

Af ter this shattering blow Elsie in her 
despair craved for even the boring sodety 
of the husband she had deserted. She 
was, to use her own expression, " greedy of 
Richard's caresses," and invited him, too, 
to visit her on her island. But Richard 
dedined altogether. He had just become 
engaged to a girl, '' a mere chit of nine- 
teen." 

'' He has made a fool of me ! I am done 

for. Nothing is left to me but to efface 

myself as soon as possible.'- 

Elsie I^indtner's method of efFacing her- 
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sdf for the second time was to quit her 
desert island, and take a Cook's tour round 
the world with Jeanne. 

Thus it happens that we renew acquaint- 
ance with her breaking the bank at Monte 
Carlo in the first pages of this book to which 
she has given her own name, thottgh it 
might just as appropriately have been 
entitled ''More Dangerous Age Reflections." 
For here, again, the '* transition " is the 
absorbing topic of Elsie I^indtner's thoughts 
and correspondence ; one might almost say 
it is *' the bee in her bonnet." Even when 
she has emerged triumphantly, as she 
boasts afterwards, from its perils, and has 
f ound a new source of interest and happi- 
ness in the street arab whom she has 
adopted, she seems unable to keep the 
subject out of her conversation and letters. 
She gæs so far as to wam strangers of the 
"stealthy footsteps of the approaching 
years/' and disputes with her dear friend, 
the e3Ctraordinary widow, Magna WéUmann, 
which of them came through those yéars, 
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" when we are all more or less mad," with 
the greatest édat. 

In " Elsie Lindtner*' we miss the mise en 
scine of the White ViUa on the island, 
with its forest and lake, for when Elsie 
re-visits it with Kelly, it hardly se^ns 
the same place, with no Torp and no 
gårdener. . . . We miss, too, the first, fine, 
cardess rapture of feminine revolt which 
diaracterises ''The Dangerous Age," and 
the Jeanne of these pages is not so vivid as 
the Jeanne of the former book. In com- 
pensation we have more of Magna, and 
I/illie Rothe's love-letters — singular in their 
beauty, singular in their sad simplidty — 
whidi were addressed, but never sent, to 
the man she loved. . . as wdl as her 
husband I 

Beatrice Marshai«l. 
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MoNTS Carlo. 
Dbar Richard, 

Thank you for the money, and 
foigive my audadous tel^pram. I am 
directing this letter to your office, as it 
has nothing to do witb domestic affairs. 

You really must hélp me. We, Jeamie 
and I, are stranded here like a pair of 
adventuresses, and don't know what to do. 
I have wired to my lawyer, who has simply 
replied with an unconditional '^ No." The 
creature seems to thuxk he has the right to 
manage my fortune as well as myself. 
Naturally, I find it far from pleasant to be 
obliged to apply to you, but you are the 
only person I can think of to whom I can 
tum without risking a refusal. 

I have been gambling, winning and losing, 
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finally losing. I am overdrawn, and the 
last draft which Riise had the grace to 
send me is gone. 

Your money kept me going for two 
hours, but now that is gone too- I have 
pawned the few valuables I possessed, but 
I am determined to win everything back. 
So please don't give me good advice ; 
instead, go and talk to Riise. Escplain to 
him that it is urgent, and I must have the 
money. I am quite indifferent as to what 
becomes of the capital. I don't mind 
paying dearly for this spree — or whatever 
you like to call it— and being poor after- 
wards in consequence. I£ the matter 
goes awry, you'll hear nothing more of 
Elsie I/indtner. I ^all neither take poison 
nor shoot myself. There is a more com- 
fortable way out of it. Å Brazilian, whom 
I don't like, has lent me a big sum of money. 
If I borrow any more of him, it'U have 
to come to buying and sélling. Make Riise 
sell the stock, even at a heavy loss, I must 
have money. 
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Meanwhile send me all you can spare at 
the moment by cheque. I hope you con- 
tinue to be as happy as ever. 
With many thanks in advance, 

Yours, 
EiiSis. 
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MONXE CarU>. 

Dbår Richard, 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Accept my thanks for your prompt and 
ready hdp. All the same, I cotdd not 
wait till it came, and borrowed again from 
the Brazilian. His obnoxious money has 
brought me luck. If it had been the 
other way about — ^wéll, never mind. It 
was a mad, desperate plunge on my part. 
Now that it is over I cannot under- 
stand how I cotdd nerve myself for it. 
But I have won. The night before last 
I raked in two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs— besides all that I had lost. After 
that I laid down to sleep. Your money has 
just arrived. I shall send it back at once 
with what you sent me before, and the 
amount I have wrung out of Riise. Jeanne 
has started paddng. 
To-morrow we leave here. We are going 
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for Jeanne's sake. She has taken my 
gambling too much to heart. 

Now, if you possibly can, foiget this 
little episode. I wasn't completdy myself . 
It's all over, and too late to repent. We 
intend to spend the rest of the winter in 
Tangiers and Cairo, and probably in Hélvan. 
Jeanne wants to go to India, and I have no 
objection so long as the joumey is not 
too difficult. At all events, we shall spend 
a few weeks in Paris, just to fit ourselves 
out stylishly. 

It is positivdy disgraceful of me that 

I have forgotten to cot^atulate you on 

the birth of your son and heir. How I 

should like to see your patemal countenance 

— ^you might send me a photograph of 

yoursélf with the Crown Prince, and now, 

farewéll, till drcumstances throw us to- 

gether again. 

Ewm. 

.How long can things go on like this ? 
We wander hither and thither, and have no 
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abiding place, as if we were fugitives 
condemned to be etemally on the move. 
And we feign enjoyment of this papetual 
tinsettlement. Jeanne has long ago seen 
through the pitiable farce, but she continues 
to play her part loyally out of gratitude 
for the small kindness I have shown her. 
We get on quite well together. Jeanne 
reads in my face when it is best to speak, 
and when to be silent. 

She is happiest on shore with terra firma 
beneath her f eet, while I like best the gliding 
days and nights on board ship ; the sky 
above, the sea beneath me, my brain 
Vacant, and aU my senses lulled to sleep. 
It reminds me of the early days on my 
solitary island, when every trifling incident 
was an affair of huge importance. The 
flight of a seagull, the top of a mast above 
the horizon — a ship sailing by in the 
night. We spend the day on our deck 
chairs, half dozing over a book, or convers- 
ing in a company voice ; but at night we 
throw ulsters over our nightgowns and 
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pace the deck, our natures erpanding 
flowers which only shed their perf urne after 
dark. 

I have become very fond of Jeanne. 
Her poor, withered heart, too early devd- 
oped, too soon faded, awakes a certain 
gentle compasi^on within me. All my 
opinions are accepted by her eagerly as 
golden rules for the ordering of life. If 
only I could f orget I Ezistence might be 
bearable. But I cannot forget. The glance 
which showed me the corpse of his love 
foUows me continually eversrwhere. The 
humiliation in that glance ! I don't love 
him, and I don't hate him. I am getting 
too lukewarm to hate. But contempt 
rankles — Jeanne is careful to say nothing 
that can hurt me, and yet sometimes she 
hurts me by being too tactfully silent ! I 
don't want to be pitied, so we wile away 
hours over our toilette. 

How long can it go on ? 
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Athens. 

Here it is as nice as anywhere dse. I 
struggle bravdy to let mysélf be enchanted 
with Greece's past, but in reality I care 
as little about it as I care for the chimn^- 
pots on the Keramaikos. 

We are att^iding Professor Dorpfetd's 
lectures on "The Acropolis/' and I am 
more interested in the way the man says 
things than in concentrating my mind on 
what he says. He has made himself so 
thoroughly f anuUar with the plastic beauty 
of the world, that finally the invisible 
words that fall from his lips seem to have 
become plastic, too. I take no interest 
in why the pillars are thickest in the middle. 
It is the olive groves, and the lights and 
shadows flitting over Athens, that charm 
and engross me. 

Jeanne takes it all in like a gaping- 
mouthed schoolgirl ; she studies the history 
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of art in the hotd. I have given lier 
leave to go on an ercavating erpedition, 
but without me. I strongly object to riding 
through snow up to my waist, sleeping 
in tents on the bare ground, and living on 
mutton and canned goods. My laziness is 
growing. 
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lyUXOR. 

I am uneasy about Jeanne. She is 
strung up to a state of enthusiasm which 
alienates me. Is it travdling that has 
devdoped her, or are her hitherto dormant 
abilities awakening ? We are simply travd- 
ling to kill time, but she takes everything 
with the same tremendous seriousness as 
that day in Berlin when she first heard 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. She re- 
gards me as if it were long ago an accepted 
faet that we each exist for oursdves, alone 
in our separate worlds. She sldps half 
the meals to roam about among the temples. 
To-night we sat on top of the great pylon 
and watched the sun go down. For me it 
was just like a beautiful decorative effect at 
the theatre. I couldn't hdp thinking of 
"Aida." She wouldn't come in when I 
did, and when I suggested that the night 

air was chiUy she answered quite snap- 
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pishly, " I wish to see the moon illumine 
the dassic sea/' Of course, I left her 
alone, but I couldn't sieep, and at about 
midnight I heard her come back. My 
door was open, and I called her in. She 
sat down on the end of my bed and was 
crying. What can be the matter with her ? 

I am not going to torment her with 
questions. She shall be free to come and 
go as she chooses — so long as she spares 
me the pæans of an enUiusiasm which I 
cannot share. It is all very well here 
but I prefer mjrself the Paris boulevards, 
Unter den I^inden, and Bond Street. I 
feel so poverty-stricken when I see others 
full of emotioniad Han. 

Yes, that is it. That is why I am nervous 

about Jeanne's enthusiasm for art. She 

reminds me of old days when Malthe, in my 

yellow room looking over the market-place, 

told me of his travds, and I deluded myself 

into imagining I understood what he was 

talking about. . . . 

And so this phase has come to an end, 
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too ! I had quite thought that Jeanne 
had sold hersélf to me for life. But it was 
not to be, after all. I might have pre- 
vented it. Perhaps she was waiting for a 
word from me. Still, it is best that we 
should part. I^et her put her abilities to 
the test, by all means. She will soon have 
had enough of work, and I am in a position 
of being able to wait, Now I shaU go to 
America, and if I find that bores me, too, 
God only knows if I shan't give in and 
acæpt the Brazilian. His method of court- 
ship, at least, is as systematic as a persecu- 
tion. And at bottom I am flattered, that 
stm — still; (but for how much longer?). 
I am deemed desirable. I ask my^df in 
moments of doubt whether I should be 
even that, without the aid of Poiret and 
Worth. 
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Dbar Jeanne, 

I/ittle travéUisg companion. So our 
paths separate— temporarily, or for cver 
— ^neither of us can téll. But I feel 
that it is best to part, and I am not 
at all sad or hurt. Two years is a good 
long time for two people to have lived 
together, and we have both derived some 
profit from those years. For me the profit 
lies in their coming to an end, for you that 
you have found Ufe worth living. As I 
said before, I strongly advise you to go 
through the whole training, which will prove 
whether you have creative talent, or your 
art is merely suited to commerdal purposes. 
I shouldn't be surprised, indeed, if you 
became a designer of buildings — ^architect 
is, I suppose, too ambitions a word to apply 
to a woman — ^and as Greek and Egjrptian 
temples are likély to be your speciality, 
you are hardly destined to be popular. 
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Now we have discussed all the practical 
points. I think you know that I wish you 
absolutdy to enjoy your time in Paris. 
Enjoy it to the full, but d6n*t commit 
any irrevocable follies ! 

You will get these lines from I/)ndon, 
where I am amusing myself by a short 
obesity cure. Imagine us fendng, like 
small children, in black satin knickerbockers 
and white sweaters ! Several ladies from 
Court take part in the "dass." After- 
wards we have a brisk but delightful 
hip-massage, and that alone makes it worth 
the trouble. Directly I am satisfied with 
the slimness of my exterior, I start for 
New York. You werc never very happy 
over there, but for me that dty has a 
peculiar fasdnation. I don't know mysdf 
what it cdnsists in. I b^ you, froin my 
heart, Jeanne, that you will always consider 
me as a f riend to whom you can comf ortably 
tdl everythii^, and come to for sympathy 
and advice, whether in sorrow or happiness. 
You will, Jeanne, won't you ? and don't 
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n^lect your appearance. Work may ab- 
sorb yott for a time, but that Idnd of thing 
is a transitory craze in a woman of your 
disposition. Your heritage is your ap- 
pearance, remember. 

Goodbye for the present, and "good 
luck/' little travélling oompanion. 

El^Sm LiNBTNBR. 
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D£ARBSX j£AKN£, 

Your last letter — ^to put it mildly — 
is very exaggerated. Frankly, it is posi- 
tivdy hystericai. Why should you harp 
to me on your " guilt/' or your everlasting 
gratitude; on your privil^e of making some 
sacrifice for me. I don't understand a 
word of the whole rigmarole, not a single 
word. I don't see the point of it in the 
least. Here I am perfectly oontent in my 
own solitary way, which is not a bit mis- 
anthropic, and my one desire is that you 
should fed content, too. Don't you like 
Paris ? You really needn't be afraid to 
say so— or is it the work that you are side 
of ? If so, it is only what I have long 
expected. 

According to my opinion, you bdong to 
those human luzuries whose presence in 
the world are quite superfluous, but who 
have a certain genius through thdr mere 
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existence alone of making life more toler* 
able for others. Your place is either this, 
or in the midst of a grande passion (heaven 
forbid) in which you would screw yoursdf 
into a bread pellet, to be held in some one 
else's mouth. I can see you like the 
Princess on the Pea, scoming everything, 
or I can see you on your knees scouring 
steps for the man you love. 

But I should like to see the man you 
were able to love. 

Perhaps you are in love ? That idea 
has suddenly occurred to me, though it 
seems highly improbable. Now, however, 
that I have read through your last non- 
sensical letter again, I bélieve that I have 
really hit on the right solution. 

You are in love, and out of feelings of 
mistaken gratitude, you do not like to 
tell me. Jeanne, Jeanne ! Will you for 
my sake be an old maid ? It is very sweet 
of you, but a little too much to erpect. 
Besides, it is quite unnecessary. I am not 
going to lie, and pretend that it will not 
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cost me something to give up my little f airy- 
tale princess with the beautiful hånds. 
Not only will my hair miss your deftness, 
but my over cultivated taste will want the 
mind with which it used to exchange ideas. 
There is an empty place on my balcony 
that will never be filled again till the 
aforesaid maiden sits in it with tke sun- 
light shining on her and on the river, 
and on the town which is the town of all 
others. 

But, Jeanne, our paths have diverged, 
and they can never again unite. You 
are not in the least fit to be in my company. 
You don't want me, but life, and joyous- 
ness. May you find it, no matter whether, 
like me, you séll yoursélf, and are shut up 
in a golden cage, whether you live your 
own fairy-tale, and realise the mirage of 
your dreams, or whether you devélop into 
an artist. Only with me you would have 
no peace. 

I noticed how you beat your wings when 
we were together, how you pined and 
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tortured yourself to adopt the pose that 
pleased me. How for my sake you acted 
a part. 

Instead of writing sheets, I send you 
these lines, and entreat you to answer 
by telegram so tliat you may tell me in the 
f ewest possible words what has happened 
to you. 

I am. God knows, so curious that I 
should like to send you a wire a yard long. 
But I must Control myself and refrain 
from indulging in the customs of this 
modem Rome, in other words, New York. 

Your 
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Jeanne, Jeanne, Jeanne ! 

Only that! Thank God, only that. 
How infinitély comf orting a telegram with 
its few concise words can be. 

Don't let this matter worry you further. 
Of course, I'll take the child to my heart ; 
or still better, I will adopt the child. 

After all, it's much the same to me 
whether I have a camera, cacti, or a little 
child for a hobby. You needn't be afraid 
that I shall plant it in a flower-pot like a 
cutting, or pin it into my lace collection. 
It shall, I promise you, be properly cared 
for, not by me, but through me. I will 
engage the best nurse money can procure. 
If you like, too, I will sail with the nurse 
over the whole width of the Atlantic to 
receive the little beggar in person. The more 
I think it over, the more excellent the plan 
seems to me. You will have no bother, 
will not be interrupted in your career, and 
I shall add to the long list of my crazes 
one more item. To prevent there being 
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any sort of misunderstanding about it, 
I am perfectly confident that providing 
for the little l^acy will be a source of 
new enjoyment to me. 

I oxily make one condition, and that is, 
if the affair becomes too complex, I may 
be allowed to put " our child " out to nurse. 

It is to be hoped that the f ather has not 
won a fraction of your heart. I can well 
imagine that he is some young artist whom 
you have met at the class. He gazed at 
your hair till he was sick, which is not at 
all to be wondered at, and you forgot 
momentarily that you had long ago abjured 
all foUy. 

Write me more details as to whether you 
approve ; when '' if is expected, and so 
on. I needn't advise you, of course, to 
leave Paris before the change in your 
exterior attracts notice. I am thinking a 
great deal of you, Jeanne, little Jeanne. 

Your 

'Ehsm. 
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Dbar Magna Weu^mann, 

And I am the woman who thought 
you had f orgotten me, or that you still bore 
me a grudge for that letter which I wrote 
you four — ^no, it is already five — ^years ago. 

Now I sit here and ponder whether the 
greatest transformation has been worked 
in you, or in me. You, at all events, are 
not the same, and I bélieve that I am not. 
But at our age, one is long past growing 
and devéloping. 

You who of old were like a dry autumn 
leaf whirled before the wind, have proved 
yourself all at once to have a strength and 
courage which make me ashamed. Who 
has lulled your senses so to rest ? The one 
" great " love ? No, I will not ask ques- 
tions, though a whole host of them pulsate 
within me. And you are not a bit afraid. 
You speak of it as if it were a mere frolic. 
You wonderful human creature, Magna. 
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Other women suffer intolerably during the 
nine months of pr^;nancy, and grow irri- 
table and ugly. But you are blooming as 
if it were the most perfectly natural 
condition to be ia. What a contrast to 
your ordinary mood and your old escapades. 
You are not in the least afraid to bring a 
child into the world at your age, and in 
such drcumstances— every line of your 
letter breathes freshness and health, and 
there is no disguising it. 

Do you know, your letter awoke in me 
the first longing for Denmark since I packed 
my bosres and went out into the wide 
world. 

I have become an alien. Five years is 
not such a very long time, though long 
enough to render a person countryless. 
Richard in his pleasant way, keeps me 
au courant with what he caUs the '^ main 
movements " of our drcle, so I know that 
you have been banned and ostradsed. 
I cannot say that I think it is altogether 
undeserved. You know that I insist on 
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good form outwardly as well as inwardly, 
and, really, Magna, I cannot picture mysélf 
behaving as you have done, any more 
than I can picture myself going out in 
sodety in a nightdress with my hair hanging 
down in a pigtail. But, of course, it is your 
affair. 

For the most part I take no interest 
in what gæs on at home. It reminds me 
too much of looking at a drop of water 
through a microscope. If, by any chance, 
I come across a Danish newspaper, I read 
nothing but the obituaries, and even they 
do not rouse a shadow of emotion in my soul. 

Yet there are f ates which, out of curiosity 
or fellow-feeling, appeal to me. And yours 
is one of them. When Richard wrote, 
'* Frau Wellmann's latest makes her ' im- 
possible ' in this part of the world," I could 
not hdp smiling. You made yourself im- 
possible years ago. It is true, Professor 
Wellmann's name and social status have 
shdtered and hdd a restraining hånd over 
you, that is to say, until now. 
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But now it has come to an actual scandal. 
Your bare-faced conduct is hair-raising, 
You parade your shame on the housetops 
of Copenhagen, instead of going away and 
hushing it up. 

By the bye, how many small affairs 
were there not year after year hushed up 
in our set ? The dear ladies even were 
not afraid to whisper about them to each 
other. And you, you even, delight in 
having a child of the peculiar kind that 
we call illegitimate. Magna, Magna I I 
am not going to suppose that behind it all 
is a spark of malidous joy in challenging 
the crime de la cfime. That would be 
a poor joke. Neither can I bdieve that 
your motive has anything to do with 
love for the father of your ill^timate child. 

You write so beautifully about the f eéling 
that life is growing within you. In this 
respect, I am a Philistine, and absolutdy 
blind. I have never felt the smallest sen- 
sation of longing to fed that life is grow- 
ing within me. Perhaps I am even in- 
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capable of understanding your expression. 
Yet it touches me. 

You were entering on a period of severe 
trial for yoursdf and for the children, 
and the time of trial will not end with your 
confinement. There will most certainly 
have to be an explanation, and preferably 
an explanation that will bring as little 
injury as possible to the children. Have 
you thought of this ? Don't put off the 
inevitable too long, or others may be 
before you. The children cannot — ^it would 
be terrible if they could — ^understand the 
whole, so the question is how to invent 
a fable which will best lull their sus- 
pidons. 

Many will judge you because you have 
done what is not customary and defied the 
usages of sodety; others wiU judge you 
out of envy, because they have not had the 
courage to do it themselves. Every one 
who has ref rained through fear of disgrace 
and shame, will hurl a stone at you. I^ike- 
wise the childless women. If I were still 
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in the Old Market Place, I should flout 
you, too. Still, there are a great many 
free-thinking human creatures who will 
judge you not on account of the child, 
but for the children's sake. You may shrug 
your shoulders at the others, but you can't 
get away from the shadow which you are 
casting on the children. 

Well, now that I have discoursed to you 
in this extremdy reasonable mariner, I 
may with a clear consdence extend my 
hånds across the oæan and say, "Good 
luck, Magna." 

When the atmosphere becomes too hot 
to hold you, then take refuge with me. 
I live here, fourteen storeys high, on 
Riverside Drive. My name is on the door 
in characters as small as those on a postage 
stamp. It is the fashion here, and the 
letters are delivered to the porter. The 
house is magnificently arranged, and is as 
light as a studio. I steadily bélieve that 
I shall rest my bones in some peacef ul 
burial ground here. And as it's the custom 
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to adom and paint the dead till they look 
twenty or thirty years younger than when 
they were alive, you will comprehend how 
that appeals to the vanity of one who has 
warded off the burden of age. I should 
just like to know how any woman devoid 
of vanity could exist in this dty of light 
and sunshine. I belong to two or three 
dubs where ladies of seventy and eighty 
congregate, with porcdain complexions, 
powdered coiffures, and Gainsborough hats. 
Don't imagine for a moment that they are 
ludicrous. They possess a dignity and joy 
in esistence whidx makes me think that 
they must pass their nights in a bath of 
youth — ^if any such thing exists ? 

There is a glamour of f estivity hanging 
over this place. Not in the slums, but 
there, of course, you needn't go. New 
York's poor have a totally different 
asped; and manner of behaviour from 
the poor of European dties, where they 
rub against travellers with thdr sores and 
cmtdies. In all these years I have only 
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seen two human beings who didn't bdong 
to Fifth Avenue. An Italian and his wife 
lay and sunned themselves on the curb and 
ate dirty v^etables out of a rusty tin. No 
one sent them off, but the whole traffic of 
the Street gave them a wide berth, as if 
they had been a pair of plague-stricken 
patients. 

I ride on horseback every day till I 
am dead tired, in a sahnon-coloured habit 
and a slouch hat over my eyebrows. 
My master — a pitiful wreck of a once 
brilliant Scottish nobleman — at first ob- 
jected to my riding en cavalier. But as 
I remained obstinate, he left me to my 
f ate till one fine day he was seized with 
admiration for my mastery of the horse, 
and now we are good friends. We ride 
altematdy in Central Park, which is in- 
describably lovély when all the beds are 
aglow with rhododendrons in bloom, and 
in New Jersey, which is still unspoilt 
Nature. Sundays, as a rule, we form quite 
a cavalcade, and then we amuse oursdves 
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like children. These people who are out- 
wardly — ^but not inwardly — stiff and re- 
served, and vex their souls with super- 
culture, have a wholly remarkable and 
infectious capadty for sucking honey out 
of the most trifling banalities of existence. 
We chat about the sun, moon and stars, 
about our horses, our ravenous appetites, 
and the recently discovered Rembrandt, 
and never about our neighbours. We never 
back-bite. 

At the end of such a day, when I am 
restmg after my bath, I seem to myself 
like a being with life all before me. 

In truth, I have found congenial calm. 
I play bridge through the long winter 
mornings at the Astor Hotd Club, or go 
to lectures on psychology, followed by 
luxurious luncheons during which Madame 
Homer and Signor Caruso sing to us, not 
in the intervals, but while we eat I 

The waiters go round pouring out coffee 
the whole time, while we sit in a rosy 
twilight. Every one pays every one élse 
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little choice and sincerely-meant compli- 
ments. Call it an empty life, if you like, 
and I won't deny that it is. 

You ask what I have been doing since 
I took flight from my now desolate and 
dilapidated villa. If I only knew mysélf 
I would téU you. It all seems so long ago. 
I travelied about with Jeanne, my young 
housemate and friend, and we really did 
nothing but kill time. 

Rumours of my Monte Carlo period have 
no doubt penetrated to Denmark. I admit 
it was an ugly erperience. Never in all 
my life had I imagined that I could become 
the prey of this passion, but I caught the 
fever so badly that I conducted mysélf as 
shamélessly as the most hardened pro- 
fessional gamblers. I certainly bélieve that 
during those days I was scarcely responsible. 
If the tide of f ortune had not tumed I 
should have gambled.away every farthing 
I possess. But things went so well that 
I am living to-day on my winnings, 
without touching my dividends. 
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Jeanne is still in Paris, where she has been 
for the last two years. Shé intends to 
qualify for some industrial art, for she has 
an indisputable and highly original talent. 
I^tély I have had a very significant letter 
from her, but I may not divulge its contents. 
If things tum out, as at present seems 
likely, my life may undergo a complete 
re-arrangement. 

I must tell you about my latest craze. 
I have had quite a dozen little crazes 
in this one year alone. It is a splendid 
distraction. Well, my latest is coUecting 
dwarf cacti and Japanese dwarf trees, which 
you hardly ever see in Denmark. They 
are only a few inches high, and incredibly 
old. You buy them in flat boxes, minia- 
ture imitations of Japanese gardens with 
rivers, bridges, and porcélain cupolas and 
tea-houses. They are entrandng. Fortu- 
nately, a gårdener tends them ; otherwise 
they would die of neglect. The care of 
piants is no more in my line than the care 
of children, or any other live things. If 
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I had the gift I should have a choice little 
aqtiarium with goldfish and electric light 
and illuminations. 

Imagine Richard a paterfamilias and 
domestic tyrant ! Yes, indeed, Magna, 
everjrthing is changed. 

Now, I reaUy have told you aU about 
mysélf • I don't believe there is a single 
craving of my soul that I have not disdosed 
to you. It's not my fault that the result 
of these disdosures appears so miserably 
poor. How old is Jarl now ? Sixteen or 
more ? It is a good thing that Agnete 
is soon to be married. Write again soon, 
Ms^a. I promise to answer. 

£l<SIS X/INDTNBR. 
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DSAR JEANNB, 

It may be the consequence of your 
condition, but really, I am getting quite 
conæmed about your letters. I thought 
everything was settled for good when I 
promised to relieve you of responsibiUty 
by taking the child. And now you b^;m 
posing new riddles. 

What secret is it that you cannot betray ? 
Why do you talk about hiding yoursdf 
in the remotest desert ? From whom 
should you hide ? For what reason ? Why 
do you speak of desecration, and say you 
wish you could die before the child is bom ? 
You hate to do it a wrong ? What wrong ? 

Is this man married ? If so, his wife 
needn't know that you are going to give 
birth to a child. You don't want to marry 
him ; or do you ? 

If I may advise you, Jeanne, I should 
suggest your leaving the future to take 
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care of itsdf , till you are established in 
peace and quietness in some pretty neigh- 
bourhood. What do you say to Provence ? 
Åt the moment you are nothing but a bundle 
of nerves, and I have half a mind to come 
across and do what I can to help you. 
But I am too lazy. To do anything to 
help people when it involves trouble, is not 
my metier ; for you, even, I cannot take 
trouble, though I love you. 

But if there is anything on your mind, 
please let me know what it is, for, as I said 
before, I am unable to make sense out of 
the nonsense you have written. Write 
as often and at as great length as you like, 
and the day will come, I hope, when I shall 
at last grasp your meaning. Is it a human 
being that is lacking, one with whom you 
can really talk ? I am experiendng every 
day a crowd of little stupid things, that 
keep me going in a most agreeable fashion. 
But I am chiefly taken up with cherishing 
and cultivating my own precious appear- 
ance. Altogether, I was much more alive 
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when we two sat together in our White Villa 

on the island, and saw the leaves falling 

from the trees. 

Your 

Jeanne . . . Malthe . . . Jeanne . . . Malthe, 
Jeanne and h&—he and Jeanne. ... I must 
coUect my wits. I must try to under- 
stand it. Those two. . . . And it was the 
child of these two, their child, I wanted to 
adopt. ... 

Two dajrs have passed, but I am no nearer 
understanding. I go round and round in 
an empty drde, and say to mysdf, " Jeanne 
and Malthe— Malthe and Jeanne.*' And I 
expect to be overcome by a heart-rending 
agony. But so far as I can judge, neither 
my heart nor my mind are affected. My 
nerves, too, are perfectly composed. I am, 
in faet, only petrified with astonishment. 

♦ ♦ 
Why daa't I suffer ? What has become 

of the love I once felt. Where is it ?— or 
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-I understand those two so exactly. 



It's mysdf that I don't understand. I can 
give them my Messing with the easiest and 
most serene consdence in the world. I 
can even rejoice that these two, just these 
two, have found each other ; so futile then 
am I so inexplicably, ^gr^oudy futile? 

♦ ♦ 
I have b^;un to take delight in travelling 

by the Subway. People there don't pose. 

They are in too great a hurry to put on 

masks. Extraordinary how impressive 

breeding is when it is united with good 

dothes. The train can be so full that 

there is often a double row extending from 

one end of the car to the other, hanging on 

to the round leather rings with coarse, toil- 

wom, or delicate kid-gloved hånds. Some 

one always makes room for me. But I 

also take my time to form the desired 

expression on my face. To-day a poor 

woman sat nex± to me with two or three 

little wreaths on her lap. She wore a dusty 

mouming veil thrown over her hair. 
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She cried the whole way, and the vdl was 
so shabby that I calculated the child must 
have died a long time ago. Her grief was 
still fresh. Mine has nevet esisted. I had 
thought my lif e at least contained what is 
called a great sorrow. But I have only 
draped an empty space with the trappings 
of sorrow. . . • 

I must write to Jeanne. 

DEAR WTTtE TrAVKIXING CoMPANION, 

This letter might be written in 
twenty different ways, but only one is the 
right way, and now I begin writing to 
you in the same style as I write in my own 
poor, dull diary. You know it is only 
lazy people who can bear to record the 
barrenness of their daily life in a diary. 
Accept my warmest and most sincere 
congratulations, dear Jeaime, and don't 
shed any more tears on my account. You 
have not transgressed anything, you dear 
child, with your refined humanity • Neither 
has he. Yet you fancy that your letters 
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— your " confession/' has caused me pain. 
Oh, no ! Ålas ! it has done nothing of 
the kind. I say, alas I because I should 
so like to bélieve mysdf , that I had once 
in my life loved with my whole heart. 
Now I see it must have been all imagina* 
tion. It can't be explained otherwise — ^a 
ddusion, a mjrth — ^anything you like. Per- 
haps a charming dream. 

Well, the dream is over ; that is the only 
thing I am certain about. AU thftt remains 
of it is the memory of a good f riend who, 
by a truly magicai freak of f ate, has found 
the one woman, in my opinion, suited to 
him. 

Jeanne, I am not disguising the facts. 
This is the first and the last time, too, for 
that matter-— that the subject of Malthe and 
mysdf is mentioned between us. 

The whole time you and I were knocking 
about the world like homeless vagrants, 
you never referred to it, or let drop a hint, 
that you knew the whole humiliating con- 
nection. Though / knew that you knew, 
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and that raised you in my esteem as a 
human creature to an extraordinary d^;ree. 
I think so highly of Malthe that you alone 
seem to me good enough for him. So you 
see what you write about committing a 
" robbery *' has no point. And more than 
that, I can téll you I am one of those 
women ill adapted to live with, much less 
to love, another human being. I am 
quite dear now about this. You, on the 
contrary, in compensation for your joyless 
youth, are endowed with the capacity for 
sdf-sacrifice and yiélding. For you it will 
be a positive ddight to abandon your 
ego, and let it be absorbed by his. For 
me such a thing is inconcdvable. There is 
nonecessity to recur any more to the past — 
at least as far as I am concemed. On your 
béhalf, unfortunately, we must do so. 
Much more than the news itsdf , does your 
question, shall you speak or be silent, per- 
ples! my brain and esidte my emotions. 

If my position was now what it once 
was, and my views of life what they once 
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were, I should answer deddedly : Keep 
your lips dosed, and the secret that con- 
cems only you, locked in your heart I 
But now there are other factors to consider. 
I am changed. Time and life — ^I scarcély 
know what — ^have changed me — ^and you 
are not like the majority of women, and 
Malthe is not a man like other men. 

You may perhaps cause him a never- 
ending torment by speaking. Be dear 
on this, or you may cause yoursdf no less 
pain by keeping silent, and letting what 
is past and over for ever be forgotten. 
I know you, Jeanne ; every day and every 
hour you will despise yoursdf more and 
more because his bdief in you is so bound- 
less. 

You can't be silent. You will be com- 
pdled to lie. What to ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred would be simple and 
natural enough will imdermine not only 
your sdf-respect, but your joy in life, 
On the other hånd, you have never loved. 
The thing you call your past, has really 
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had no significance for you. Why should 
it be unearthed now, and dragged into 
the glare of day ? Why should something 
that meant nothmg but words to you, be 
made crudal ? Are you two, you and he, 
to spend the most beautiful years of your 
love in erhuming corpses and taking them 
about with you wherever you go ? 

Joergen Malthe is not as other men are. 
He will never reproach you, but he will 
grieve, and you will grieve with him. 

You see, I am unable to advise you. 
Perhaps I have no right to take the respons- 
ibility upon me. I have often talked by 
the hour to your future husband. But as 
far as I can remember, we never touched 
on the topic of woman in the abstract. 
Thus it comes about that I am ignorant 
of what Malthe's views are. 

And yet — Malthe is the father of your 
child. The father of your still unborn 
child. 

Speak, Jeanne, speak openly and without 
fear, It wiU be setting up no defence for 
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having yielded to his indinations, but he 
wiU find in it a means of explaining and 
def ending what happaied before his time ; 
for Joergen Malthe is not like other men. 

If he has thought it right and natnral 
that the woman he loves should become his 
in the way you have become his, he will 
think it right and natnral that you should 
have es:ercdsed the sovere^ty over your 
person before you knew him. AU you have 
got to tell him afterwards is that you love 
him and that you have never loved any one 
but him. 

I seem to myself at this moment so very 
ancient. Such an etemity lies between 
then and now, but that is as it should be. 

I/ittle travélling companion with the red 
hair, let me see you hdping him now in the 
prime of his manhood to build up his 
reputation, so that his name will become 
immortal. You imderstand how to see — 
how to enjoy. Pack your infant when it 
is bom in a little trunk with perf orated 
lid, and take it about with you, or leave 
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it behind. Don't let it be a hindrance or a 
barrier between you two in your joint lives. 

There is a great deal more that I should 
like to write, but now I must go and dress. 
You know "Tristan and Isolde*' always 
was my favourite opera. 

I was going to urge you not to show this 
letter to Malthe, but, alter all, I leave 
you a free hånd in the matter. 

For many reasons I bdieve that if he 
saw it the consequences would not be 
disastrous. 

With many embraces I wish you a 
happiness that will last through life. 

Your 

You need not trouble to find me more 
lace pattems. I have presented my whole 
coUection to the Metropolitan Museum. 
My new craze, dwarf cacti, amuses me 
far more — ^they can't be endosed in letters 
and newspapers, unfortunately. 

♦ ♦ 
When did they first meet ? It is no 
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concem of mine, but I can't help thinkitig 
much about it. Did they know each other 
before ? Yes, of course. He looked after 
her when she passed through the room. 
From me he looked across at her — ^and 
compared. And after — ^yes, what after ? 
Did he think continually of Jeanne as 
before he thought of me ? Or is it merely 
because chance has thrown them together 
in Paris ? Or is it possible that they did 
not recognise each other at first, and only 
discovered later where they had met for 
the first time ? Have I played any part 
in their conversation ? Have they dasped 
hånds over my memory, as over a grave ? 

♦ ♦ 

I don't grudge them their happiness. 

Jeanne is the right woman for him, and only 
a Joergen Malthe could satisfy and supple- 
ment Jeanne's whole nature. 

♦ - 

♦ ♦ 

How has it come about that everything 
in me has gone to rest ? I f edi like a heap 
of faded leaves lying down somewhere in 
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a deep hoUow, where not a breath of wind 
reaches it, and it luUs itsdf to sleep. 

I don't live now as I used to live, and 
I have no goal to strive for ; but I have 
no cares, much less do I f eel in despair 
about anything. Truly, I am very com- 
fortable in mind and body. I should not 
mind living for ever this sort of life. Yet 
at the same time I should f eel no alarm if 
some one came and said, '' You must die 
to-nightJ 
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♦ ♦ 
When I consider it in broad daylight, 
I have a heap of enjoyments, small and 
insignificant, but perfectly undouded en- 
joyments, 

Yes, here I am laid up with measles— 
at my age, with a fiery rash, and all the 
other symptoms. Perhaps I shall get 
whooping-cough next ? It would be much 
the bést plan if one could have every 
childish complaint at once and have done 
with it. It is boring in this magnificent 
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carbblic-scented dinique; but the nursmg 
is good, and it is said to be healthy to be 
bored. I always fancied the much belauded 
sacrifice of hospital nurses an old wives' 
tale. 

In the room next mine, there is the most 
passionate little monster of a boy nine 
months old, and no one would believe it, 
but all the nurses are willing to give up 
their sorely needed night's rest for his 
sake. I, for my part, wish he was in a hot 
place. 

And then they actually ask me if I 
wouldn't like to have him " in my bed for a 
little." Heaven protect me and my well- 
conditioned intéllect ! Oh ! I pity the 
j)oor women who have several little children 
at the same time I I'd like to know how 
many mothers really care for their 
children, except because they are théir 
children. 

Richard has leamt the art of child« 
worship since his prodigy came. He boasts 
about his teeth, but he says nothing 
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about the pain gettmg those teeth has cost 

him. ♦ * ♦ 

Yesterday I had a visit from a con- 
valescent, who went round paying visits 
to the patients who were still lying in bed. 
I shall make friends with her. She amuses 
me. How well I understand that there 
can be a certain charm in stud3ring bacteria 
and badlli — ^small causes, huge results. 

Frankly, I thought at first that she had 
been in a reformatory. There was some- 
thing about her that gave the impression 
that she must have been under restraint. 
I was quite prepared that she would confess 
to having committed some crime. But no, 
that wasn't it. 

She had only been in all innocence a 
nun for twenty-two years. Twenty-two 
years a nun I Think of it ! There were 
the years, too, that she was pupil and 
novice, making altogether twenty-six: years 
behind the walls of a convent, subjected 
to the convent disdpline and the weary 
convent habit. Ånd now she has broken 
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loose, like a prisoner who makes a rope of 
his beddothes to escape over walls to 
freedom. 

She had compelled — ^how, she did not 
disdose — ^the Churdi to set her at liberty, 
and n.w «as bomning t. Uve her own Ufe 
for the first time. The life whidi she left 
at sbcteen, she has now taken up again at 
forty-two. She looks like a person of sixty. 
But I never saw anjrthing to equal her zest 
for life. 

I could not f orbear putting the indiscreet 
question : why she had broken loose ? 
And she replied, what wa$ evidently the 
truth, that when she noticed she was 
b^;inning to grow old, a doubt arose within 
her as to whether the life in the world 
outside was not ridier than the life behind 
the convent walls. She has given all her 
large fortune to the Church, and now lives 
on a scanty allowance grudgingly doled out 
to her by one of the sisters. 

But she is happy as a queen in two little 
rooms, where she is her own mistress, able 
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to eat and drink when she wants to, and as 
much ås she likes. Ånd she can serve lier 
God tmbidden by the ding-dong of thé 
chapelbdl — ^forshehasnotabjuredherfaith. 

The one desire of her heart now is to 
find a man who'll marry her. Her modesty 
is certainly touching. She doesn't mind 
who he is, or what he looks Hke/if only she 
may be granted tfae wonderfiil happiness 
of having a husband. I lied my utmost 
to comfort her. 

And if she can't get a husband, she 
intends to adopt a child. 

A really side, starving, miserable child. 
I said tamdy, that if I cherished — as God 
forbid that I should — such a fad, I would, 
at all events, seek out a healthy, pretty, 
and wdl-nourished infant. Whereupon she 
answered, ''I don't want a child to live 
for my sake ; I want to live for the sake 
of a child." She is a fine, but rather queer 
creature. And she has promised to come 
and see me every day. 

♦ * <t 
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Sister Etfael has bet me a palm — fåjt has 
obviotisly an empty tab in her room — that 
if once I had the little boy nestt door with 
me for an hour» I ahould take him to my 
heart« 

I would rather give her the pahn straight 
off , and have notfaing to do with the little 
boy ; but still, if it gives her any pleasare, 
wdl, ru have him this aftemoon, but 
directly the hour is over, dean sheets. 

To my etemal shame I am bound to 
confess that I have lost the palm. It may 
be that all the nun's sentimental gabble 
has affected my brain I I, who abhor the 
scent of little children, and shudder to 
touch them. 

He lay perfectly still and squinted up 
at me, suddng a finger. It was the little 
finger. I really shouldn't mind losing 
another palm, but my pride. God be 
praised, prevents my giving expression to 
the wish. 
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He doesn't cry when he is with me. 
Nobody can understand it. In the night 
when he was crying, I, foolish old person, 
rose from my bed of measles, and went to 
look in on him. I thought the nurse had 
gone away. It was rather a painful situa- 
tion. 
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Bxtracts from an earlier letter of Blsie Lindtner's 
to Professor Rothe, in " The Dangerous Age," 
are given here again, as it throws light on the 
LiUie Rothe episode which f ollows. 

Dbar Professor Rothe, 

Your letter was such a shock to me 
that I could not answer it at once. . . . 
That is why I sent you the brief telegram 
in reply, the words of which I am sorry I 
must repeat, " I know nothing about the 
matter." I/illie has never spoken of it to 
me, or made the least allusion which could 
cause me to suspect such a thing. I may 
truthfully say that I never heard her 
mention the name of Director Schlegel. 
My first idea was that I^illie had gone out of 
her mind, and I was surprised that you, 
a medical man, should not have come 
to the same condusion. 

But, after thinking it over for the last 
two days, I have changed my opinion. I 
think I am beginning to understand what 
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has happened, and I b^ you to hold me 
alone responsible for what I am going to say. 
• . • I am only making suppositions. I^illie 
has not broken her mandage vows. Åny 
suspidon of such a thing is out of the 
question, her nature was too upright, 
too loyal. . • • If she appeared to you 
and the world happy in her married life, 
it was because she really was so. I entreat 
you to believe this. 

I/illie, who never told even a conventional 
lie, who watched over her children like 
an old-fashioned mother, careful of what 
they read and what plays they saw — ^how 
could she carry on an intrigue unknown to 
you and them ? Perf ectly impossible, my 
dear Professor. I don't say that she didn't 
speak the words yoti heard, but that you 
must have put a wrong interpretation on 
them. 

Not onoe, but thousands of times, I/illie 

has talked about you to me. She loved 

and honoured you. You wete her ideal 

man, husband, and father. 
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She used literally to become doquent 
on the subject of your operations. . • • 
She studied Latin in order that she might 
understand your sdentific books, while, 
in i^ite of her natural repulsion from the 
sight of such things, she attended your 
anatomy dasses and demonstrations. 

When I^llie said, '' I love Sdilegél and 
have loved him for years/' her words did 
not mean, '' And all that time my love for 
you was extinct/' 

No, I^illie cared for Sdil^él, and for you, 
too. . . . Probably you are saying to your- 
self, *' A woman must love one man or the 
other-" 

With some show of reason ypu will argue, 
''In leaving my house, at any rate, ^e 
proved that Sdil^el alone daimed her 
affection." 

Neverthdess I maintain that you are 
wrong. 

I<illie showed every sign of a sane, wdl- 
balanced nature. Wdl, her famous seren- 
ity and cahnness decdved us all. Behind 
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this serene earterior was the most feminine of 
all feminine qualities — ^the f andful imagina* 
tion of tiie visionary. Do you or I know 
anything about her first girlish dreams ? 
Have you, in spite of your happy life to- 
gether, ever really understood her inner- 
most soul ? Forgive me, but I do not think 
you have. 

When a man possesses a woman as 
completdy as you possessed l4llie, he thinks 
himself quite safe. You never doubted 
for a moment that, having you, she could 
wish for anything else. 

You are not only a dever and capable 
man, you are kind, and an entertaining 
companion ; in short, you have many 
esrcellent qualities which Lillie e:^ted to 
the skies. But your nature is not very 
poetical; you are, in faet, rather prosaic, 
and only bdieve what you see. 

Contrast this with I^illie's immense for- 
bearance. You remember how we used to 
laugh when she defended some criminal 

who was beyond all defence or apology. 
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Something intense and f ar-seeing came into 
her expression, and her heart prompted 
such line of argument which reason could 
not support. She stood all alone in her 
sympathy, fadng cold and incredulous 
people. 

Then recollect the pleasure it gave her 
to discuss religions and philosophical ques- 
tions. 

She was not " réligious " in the common 
acceptation of the word. But she liked 
to get at the bottom of things, and to use 
her imagination. We otfaers were indifferent 
or frankly bored. 

And I/illie was so gentle she gave way 
to us. 

Recall, too, her passion for flowers. 
She felt a physical pang to see cut flowers 
with their stalks out of water. Once I 
saw her buy up a flower girl's whole stock, 
because the poor things wanted water. 
You and your children have no love of 
flowers. As a doctor, you are indined to 
think it unhealthy to have piants in your 
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rooms ; conseqaently there were none and 
Lillie never grumbled. 

I/illie did not care for modem music. 
César Franck wearied her, and Wagner 
gave her a headache. An old-fashioned 
harpsichord wotdd be her favourite instru- 
ment, whereas at home her daughters 
thundered out Rubinstein and Wagner 
upon a concert grand, and you, dear 
Professor, when in a good humour, strode 
about the house whistling horribly out of 
tune. 

Finally, I^illie liked quiet musical speech, 
and she was surrounded by people who 
talked at the top of their voices. 

. . . She was happy because she witted 
to be happy. She had made up her mind 
that she was the luddest woman in exist- 
ence . . . happy in everything, and she was 
deeply grateful to you. But in the depths 
of her heart — so deep down that it never 
rose to the surf ace even as a dream — lay 
that secret trouble which has caused the 
present mischief. 
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I know nothing of her relations to 
Schlegel, but I think I may venture to say 
that they were chiefly lunited to intercourse 
of the soul; . • . and so were fatal. Have 
you ever noticed the timbre of Schl^d's 
voioe ? He spoke slowly and so softly; 
I can quite bélieve it attracted your wife 
in the bq;inning; and that afterwards 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly, she 
gravitated towards htm. 

The man is now at death's door, and can 
never explain what passed between them 
— even admitting that there was any- 
thing wrong. Ås far as I know, Schl^d 
was inf atuated with a totally different 
woman. Had he been really in love with 
T#il1ie, would he have been content with a 
few words and an occasional pressure of 
her hånd ? 

Why, then, has I/illie left you, and why 
does she refuse to give you an ezplanation ? 
Why does she allow you to draw the 
worst condusions ? 

I will tell you. Lillie is in love with two 
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men at the same time. Their different 
personalities and natures satisfy both sides 
of her character. If Schl^el had not 
fallen from his horse and broken his 
back, thereby losing all his faculties, 
Lillie would have remained with you 
and continued to be a model wife and 
mother. 

In the same way, had you been the 
victim of the accident, she would have 
forgotten all about Schl^el, and would 
have lived for you alone. 

. . . I/illie had not the strength to fight 
the first sharp anguish. The shock be- 
wildered her, and the love of her imagina- 
tion seemed to her at the moment the 
true one. She felt she was betraying you, 
Schl^d, and herself ; and since self-sacrifice 
had become the law of her life, she was pre- 
pared to renounce everything as a proof of 
her love. 

You, Professor Rothe, have acted very 

foolishly. You have done just what any 

average conventional man would have 
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done. Your hurt vanity silenced the voice 
of your heart. 

You had the choice of thmking two 
things : either l4llie was mad, or she was 
responsible for her actions. You were 
convinced that ^e was sane, and playing 
you false in cold blood. ... 

You write that you have only taken your 
two elder daughters into your confidence. 
How could you have found it in your heart 
to do this . . . ? 

Lillie knew you better than I supposed. 
She knew that behind your apparent 
kindness there lurked a cold self-satisfied 
nature. She understood that she would 
be accounted a stranger and a sinner in 
your house the moment you discovered 
in her a thought or sentiment that was not 
subordinate to your will. 

You have let her go, believing that she 
had been playing a pretty part behind your 
back, and that I was her confidante, and 
perhaps also the instigator of her wicked 
deeds. 
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US&t has taken refuge with her children's 
old nurse. 

How significant ! I^Uie, who had so nuuiy 
friends, knows by a subtler instmct that 
none of them wotdd befriend her in her 
misfortune. If you, Professor Rothe, were 
a generous-hearted man, you wotdd ezplam 
to the diief doctor at the Infirmary I^illie's 
great desire to stay near Schl^el until 
the end comes. 

She loves you, and it would fill her with 
grateful joy. . . . If Lilliehadyourconsent 
to be near Schl^d she would certainly not 
refuse to come back to her wifdy duties as 
soon as he was dead. At first she might 
not be able to conceal her grief , and then it 
would be your task to help her to r^ain her 
peace of mind. . . . Schl^^d was a man, 
but had he been a portrait or a character 
in a novd, I<illie would have fallen in love 
with him just the same, because her love 
was purély of the imagination. 

You must do what you please. But one 
thing I wish you to understand. . . • If 
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you are not going to aet in the matter I 
shaU aet. I confess openly that I am a 
sdfish woman, but I am very fond of I/illie, 
and if you abandon her in this crud and 
senséless way I shall have her to live with 
me here, and shall do my best to console her 
for the loss of an ungrateful husband, and 
a pack of stupid, undemonstrative children. 

One of I^llie's tears is worth more than 
all your masculine ebulitions of wrath. 

One word more before I finish. I^illie 
so far as I can remember, is a year older 
than I am. Could you not, woman's 
specialist as you are, have found some 
eixruse for her in this faet ? Had T^illie been 
fifty-eight or thirty-five, all this would never 
have happened. I do not care for strangers 
to look into my personal affairs, and 
although you are my cousin's husband, 
you are praetically a stranger to me. 
Nevertheless, I may remind you that 
women at our time of life, pass through 
critical moments, as I know by daily 
experiences. A wedc or two ago it might 
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have been impossible to write a letter such 
as this. I should probably have reded 
off pages of incoherent abuse. 

Show I/illie that your love was not sdfish- 
ness pure and sunple. 

With kind r^ards, 

Sincerely yours, 
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Dbar Professor Rothe, 

Lillie has dosed her eyes never to 
open them again. It will scarcely be a 
great blow to you and yours after what has 
passed ; much more will it be a relief. 
For her, indeed, it was so. 

I feel it my duty to I^illie, not to you, 
to write this letter. You may make what 
use you please of it. It was I who procured 
Lillie the sleeping draught, for which she 
had sudl a buming desire. With my 
hånd in hers I sat beside her till she was 
cold, and I do not repent that I had the 
courage to commit what you, as a physidan, 
will call a crime. 

A few days before she fdl asleep Lillie 
entrusted a padcet of letters to my care. 
I read them in the night, and now lay them 
in the cofi&n tmder her head. These letters 
were not to be read by the unauthorised, 
and you have become in rdation to Lillie 
one of the unauthorised. 
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You have called her's a harlot-natttre — 
not in a moment of ezdtement, but because, 
after weighty consideration, you arrived 
at a condusion to whidi the word was 
appropriate. It is not in my power to 
give you the satisf action whidi you deserve, 
but I wish that the hour may come in 
whidi you will see what a desperate 
wrong you and your abominable duldren 
have done Lillie/' 

Harlot-nature, indeed ! You can say 
that of l4llie to whom you were married for 
twenty years— ^LiUie, the purest of beings ! 

You say, '' She married me, she bore 
me diildren, she professed to love me, 
and all the time she had a lover behind my 
bade. So she was a harlot-nature ! '' 

Professor Rothe, permit me to accompany 
you into your most private consulting 
room, the room in whidi you examine the 
most modest of your lady patients. Let 
me have it out with you, and inquire into 
your secret motives. It is possible that 
your modesty will be shodced, but you 
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shall hear what I have to say on l4llie's 
behalf, and on those words, " Judge not 
that ye be not judged." 

Wien you manied her your choice was 
made according to the dictates of your 
heart, and fell on a very young girl who 
lived on the blue heights of idealism. 
She was your wif e, your friend, the mother 
of your children, the good angd of your 
home. And would you dåre add that she 
was your love also. Yes ? You think 
that because she loved you, and you loved 
her, and because you took her in your arms 
as your wife, that she was, of course, your 
love. ... 

But I téll you Lillie was never your love, 
and that she never had a lover. And the 
wholc time you have known it perf ectly well. 
Answer me, if you like, " There are thous- 
ands and thousands of women who, like 
Lillie, are without f eeling in this respect 
. . • she loved another, and so deceived 
me. 

Is a rose less red and fragrant, because 
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there are thousands of other red sweet- 
smélling roses ? 

But Lillie's nature was so pure, so refined, 
that this defidency as you would call it, 
did not esist for her. She knew what it 
meant, for she was not ignorant. She 
understood in others what she did not 
recQgnise in herself. She lived for you, 
her children, and her household, her own 
beautiful world, so essential was it for her 
to shed light and spread joy around her. 

From this arose that wonderf ul harmony 
of her being, making of the non-waking 
of what was dormant within her, ndther 
a trial nor a renundation. If Lillie had 
been blind she would have had the same 
happy nature, and would have leamed the 
beauty of joyousness through the eyes of 
every seeii^ soul. 

There never arose within her, as in the 
case of so many poor women, a consdous 
renundation of the fire of the senses. 

How infinitdy she must have loved and 
reverenced you, to have been able to 
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telerate without complaint, without abhor- 
rence and a sense of renundation, the 
position of being your wife for so many 
years. 

Schl^el was not her lover, though she 
loved him, and she was more intimate 
with him than I thought at first • . . and, 
listen, she loved him with. unlimited 
abandon, because he did not possess a 
husbandes rights to lord it over her, and 
did not assume them. This she was un- 
consdous of . But there existed a difference 
between her feelings for you and for him. 
He personified all that she had dreamed 
in her diildish years of " I^ve," and 
continued to personify it till her last 
hour. 

Once she loved you thus, too, and would 
have gone on loving you in the same way 
if you had not desecrated her without 
awakening the woman within her. 

I/illie was the Sleepiog Beauty who slimi- 
bered etemaUy. No knight ever roused 
her from her sleep. But you, the man 
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to whom she presented her life's happiness, 
called her harlot-nature ! 

Her last days were given up to a despair- 
ii^ desire for death and pardon for the sin 
which she had never committed. 

The Lillie who came over here was so 
changed that I hardly knew her. My first 
thought as she touched me and uttered my 
name was, " Who is to blame for this ? " 
It was not only a broken-hearted woman, 
but a detested and ill-treated human crea- 
ture who flew from the pursuit of her 
persecutors to die, deserted in a foreign 
land. 

The Lillie I once knew used to come into 
a room as the sunshine penetrates a wood, 
like joy itself . Every one could see through 
her radiant exterior right into the floor of 
her pure, white soul. 

But the Lillie who came over here trembled 
in every limb and dared not meet the eyes 
of any man. Schlegel lies in his grave« 
When he lived I r^arded him as indiffer- 
ently as I should any stranger. Now my 
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thoughts go out to him full of thankful- 
ness. 

And Lillie came home to you and ate the 
bread of humiliation for four long years 
in your house, while people admired you 
because you had pardoned her so mag- 
nanimoudy. Your abommable children 
looked down on theh: mother and behaved 
to her as to one not responsible for her 
actions. Dandng went on in your house, 
Professor Rothe, and Lillie sat Upstairs alone 
in her room. Betrothai festivities were 
ceiebrated by your family, while the mis- 
tress of the house was said to be iU, so that 
her pale, grief-stricken face should not 
cast a shadow on the festive scene. 

I did the little I could, all that was in 
my power to win back the old, dear I^illie, 
but it was too late. One cannot say that 
her mind was under a doud, but she 
brooded day and night over a problem 
which she could not solve. Mostly she 
sat looking down on her hånds, which were 
never still. Sometimes she talked of the 
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children. She had once overheard Edmée 
say to one of the maids, it would be much 
better if mother were sent to an institution« 
Those words she could never forget. 

Professor Rothe ! Time after time un- 
happy women have come to you to be con- 
soled, and helped by your explaining to them 
that the dangerous years of transition may 
aflect the brain of even the steadiest and 
most normal of women. 

You could treat others with consideration 
and give them shrewd and kind advice. 
But for Lillie's dangerous period you did 
not concem yourself. You allowed fate 
to shatter her beautiful esdstence. You 
never stretched out a hånd to protect her. 
For I^illie's sake I cannot hdp wishing that 
there is a resurrection after death, a place 
" where nothing is dishonoured, where all 
is love." To such a place I^illie belongs. 
I have chosen a grave for her, looking south, 
where flowers will flqurish, and have done 
it in my name. 

To-morrow, I shall send you the necessary 
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business details — a death certificate refer- 
ring to heart disease — e ven if I have to write 
it mysdf . 

I have opened the window. The river 
is as blue as it used to be at home in light 
nights. Here it is the moon that makes it 
blue. If only I had the power I would 
lay I/illie in a boat and let her drift out to 
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I^ETTBRS FROM LnjJB ROTHB TO THB MaN 

Shb Lovbd. 

I have accumulated so many letters 
from you. To-day another has come — 
a letter from you to me ! 

Thus I know that you still think of me. 
Ånd it does me gpod to know it. I go 
about thinking of you always and always, 
and it makes me happy. I want nothing 
different and nothing else but to be aUowed 
to love you. 

The letter ... in my hånd, in my 
possession . . . you, who understand what 
it is to love, will know how it is when one 
loves. Kvery trifling thing becomes a 
heaven and an earth. 

The letter in my hånd . . . that means 
holding minutes of your time. Time is 
life. So I possess a bit of your life. For 
you the minutes have vanished, like rain- 
drops sunk in the ground; for me they 
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have imperishabie qualities ; they are like 
seeds that send up shoots and more shoots, 
to be nourished by the sun and moisture 
of my love. 

And what was there in the letter ? I 
am not ashamed to answer, only word after 
word, like footprint after footprint on a 
muddy path. The written sheets contain 
hardly more than the blank ones. But I 
did not expect that they would, how could 
I expect it ? 

For you I am simply one among many. 
No, perhaps a little more, a tiny bit more. 
You said the first time we were alone 
together . . . not to me . • . that my nature 
was congenial to you. That meant you 
liked to be in my neighboiurhood — ^my poor 
little neighbourhood. I fed such pity for 
myself when we are together. It is like 
being two people, one of whom has to do 
and say the very opposite of what the other 
would like to say and do. . . . Only when 
I go away from you and your glance f ollows 
me like a living shadow, that doesn't bélong 
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to me, I fed frightened and ashamed as 
a child. I am nervous about my walk, 
my figure, my movements, lest thcy should 
jar on you, and then I try to appear 
nonchalant. I talk and laugh, and am two 
people at once, one of whom watches the 
gaucheries of the other with sad eyes; 
the other who is qtiite at sea how she shall 
aet to please you. And that is I myself, 
I, who in everyone dse's society, feel as 
free as the pollen of the buttercups as it 
flies over the fieids. I taUc on and on as if 
I must fill Space with my words, fearful 
that the embarrassment of silence will 
tum my features to stone, fearful, too, 
of discovering a glint of boredom in your 
glance. Your glance ! It is like a dark, 
slowly-flowing river that bears your soul 
towards me. 

When you look at me, a new world is 
bom within and around me. It is as on 
that day when the I^rd said, '' I<et there 
be light, and there was light/' Your 
glance has divided me inwardly into light 
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and darkness, which are a greater contrast 
than night and sun. 

Your glance penetrates every drop of 
blood in my veins, as the sunshine soaks 
into the sleeping earth« and awakes to Uf e 
its slnmbering powers* 

I know when your glance is resting on 
me like a tired hånd on the arm of a chair. 
When you contemplate me without seeing 
me, because you are thinking of those 
cares which I divine, though I know 
nothing about them, something cries 
out within me, not from one place but 
from a thousand. Then warm founts of 
pity ånd grief overflow my inward 
being. 

But don't be afraid, my friend, that I 
shall speak of what I suspect. If you 
would rather no one should know, I will be 
silent — ^iike a flower at evening I will dose 
my eyes, compelled by the darkness in 
which you envelop yourself. 

And I will go on seeming to tmderstand 
nothing, nothing at all. But your mouth, 
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beloved, your mouth, and yoiir dear, 
beautiful hånds betray you. 

There is a quiver and trembling round 
the comers of yoiir mouth as if the un- 
spoken words lay there in ambush — ^and 
your hånds look so helpless. 

Your hånds, whose grasp can be so 
majei^tically firm and strong, hang limply 
down, but you are not aware of it. At 
times your hånds appear to me so full of 
"sin, sorrow and petil," that I fed as if 
my soul were responsible for yours. 

I talk to you like this, bdoved, because 
you will never know. There are other 
days when your glance, as you look at me, 
is like a blue flower that blossoms in the 
sacred garden of dreams, but only because 
you are happy in yoursdf , only because 
of that. You have had some pleasant 
erperience, or built up some new hope. . . . 
I think, then, that you have derived 
strength from the glance that is life 
to you, as yours is my own life's foun- 
tain. 
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Åt those times your glance flashes towards 
me, and a smile comes and gæs on your 
lips. It comes from the foundation of 
your being, and is astohished at itself. 
Åt those times your figure is upright and 
dastic, and if you walk across a room you 
move with a rhythm that touches me like 
a song. 

But, beloved . . . you have yet another, 
a third look . . . and this I recall when it 
grows dark. I fear it the most and love 
it the most. It's when you realise I am 
a woman . . . suddenly, as if a mask féll 
from my face, you realise that I am a 
woman, and not only a woman, but a 
woman meant for you. And the smile 
that then endoses me like a snare has not 
its origin in your consdousness and know- 
ledge of my love, but its origin is in me 
because I am a woman. Ånd then, of 
cburse, because in the tdndness of your 
heart you are glad to give me the pleasure 
of remembering that I am a woman, 
your eyes fill with a misty twilight, and 
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into this twilight I sink as into an everlast- 
ing night. 

I fedt your arm supporting my neck, 
your cheek's mdancholy pressure. Shudder- 
ing we stand leaning against each other, 
like two pines of the forest, that for a short 
Space a hurricane of storm wind has flung 
tQgether only to separate them again. 

All the time your smile is cold and 
meditative, and your glance is esctinguished 
like a lamp that has consumed its last drop 
of oil. My poor heart télls me the reason 
— ^you are wondéring at yourself for giving 
way to a mood which means so little to you. 

But when, saddened, I try to move away, 
you again offer me your mouth as a f riendly 
alm^ving. . . . The letter, the barren 
letter I hold it to my heart. I leave my 
house and go into the deepest part of the 
wood till I find a place solitary enough 
to lie down in. The letter has filled me 
with a joy that resembles the ptmgent 
f ragrance of the pine needles carpeting the 
ground. 
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I opeti my letter, contemplate the two 
unwritten sides, and read once more the 
written sheets. ... I b^in a ddiberate 
jiiggle with the words ; I transpose them 
over and over again, read each letter 
separately, as if there were some sweet 
secret hidden in each, and a caress in every 
stroke of the pen. I can't help thinking 
there must be somewhere between the lines 
one single little word all for mysdf, that 
concems me only. 

Yet my joy goes down with the sun; 
the leaves cease to glow, and the darkness 
gathers in, and I sit with nothing but 
despondency in my lap. 

Beloved, bdoved ! how kind you are I 

I have lain awake all night with these 
words ringing in my head like a song 
through the darkness. How kind you are ! 

You gave me a whole evening. Don't 
deny it, for you know I collect all the 
minutes that you can spare from your 
superfluity . I glean them together, as Ruth 
gleaned wheat on the fertile acres of Boaz. 
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I hadn't dared to hope; not dared, you 
must bdieve me. I left the house alone 
with thoughts about you, but without the 
slightest shadow of a hope of seeiug you. 
Then when I asked you hnploringly, " Come 
to the meeting ? '' you shook your head and 
answered, " I can't manage it." 

But while I made my way through the 
lighted, busy streets, my heart became 
suddenly so heavy that I felt I couldn't 
go on. Yet I dragged mysélf there. 

Many people greeted me, and said they 
were glad to see me. ... I stood in the 
centre of a little group. Then all at once 
I fdt your presence. I heard you coming 
. . . your step . . . it seemed as if you 
walked straight up to my very heart's 
door. 

Smiling, you held out your hånd to me 
. . . that alone was enough to gild my 
evening, but you stayed with me, stayed 
with me. We sat together, we two. The 
whole evening we sat together. While others 

discussed what they had come together 
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to discuss, I sat apart and let myself be 
enthralled by a happiness which was almost 
more than I could beat. 

Several times you leaned dose to me 
to whisper something, and we both laughed 
and chatted about the others. 

You are very fond of me as a f riend with 
whom you can talk or be silent at your 
pleasure. If I were to cease to exist 
one day, you would — ^if only for a few 
minutes — ^feel the loss. Therefore I know 
that my life has not been lived in vain. 

So, gradually, I have gained ground, step 
by step, and I don*t worry you. That is 
true, is it not ? I don't worry you ? Rather 
than be a burden to you I would give 
up the joy that lies for me in sedng you 
now and then, and being sometimes where 
you are. It is that I long for nothing 
else, but to be allowed to love you. 

Sometimes when my thoughts soar to 
the doudy pinnades of bliss I have asked 
myself, what if the impossible were to 
happen, if you were to love me ! 
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The douds float on high, but when they 
are heavy with the moisture of earth, 
they weep till they are light again, and 
their tears water into fruitftdness the 
woods and meadows, while they them- 
selves sail on yonder through the chili 
ether. 

The douds aspire to readi the hdght 
of the stars as my thoughts aspire to youir 
love. But they know perfectly wdl that 
they are striving after the unattainable. 

And when my thoughts have tarried a 
while up there in the sky, they become 
wdghed down with depression and float 
softly earthwards, where they properly 
bdong, and my heart itself drops like an 
andior into the deep, quiet waters of 
sorrow. 

But why do I talk of sorrow, I who 
am the happiest of the happy ? . . . I 
didn't mean it, no, I didn't mean it in the 
least. 

But if the impossible were to happen, 
the impossible • . • 
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If it could happen that you would love 
me ? If yotir glance told me so just once. 

I know what I should do— yes, I know. 
I should shut my eyes on that glance, so 
as never to let it go from me. I should 
leave my home, and my children, and go 
away. I should take leave of life, and fall 
asleep quietly, oh, so quietly, never to 
awake. 

The darkness of the grave would have 
to be round me, so that not a sotmd dis- 
turbed my happiness. 

To live and know that you loved me ! 
I could not do it. My strength would 
be lacking. I can only love. 

Henry said one day, " Don't touch 
any of my little bottles." I was staring 
at them so hard. Bach of the little bottles 
contained the peace of the grave. But I 
must go on living for the sake of my little 
children, for Henry's sake. And why 
should I not go on living ? I have no 
reason to wish to do otherwise. Yet I 
am not with them, though in their midst. 
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When I move about in my rooms, when 
I talk to the children and Henry, I am not 
there. My eyes are seeking him, my ears 
strain after him. . . . 

From the first moment we met, my 
beloved, you and I — ^I became a stranger 
amongst my own people. But no one 
knows it, except mysdf . And I fed that 
if I was bomid by a thousand ties, I should 
break them all, where you, my love, were 
concemed. 

I am so very much of a dreamer that it 
is difficult for me to write distinctly just 
what the relations are between us. Other 
thoughts perpetually throng upon me, and 
I have to strive hard not to pervert things 
or fabricate. And you will understand 
that I have not a jot or tittle of desire to 
fabricate. . . . 

You must know how poor I am, in spite 
of my having home and family, and how 
rich, on the contrary, you are in the sub- 
conscious enjoyment of my deep secret love. 
You must be told everything. You must be 
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told how very well I know you don't care 
whether you are told or not, but I write 
not for your sake, but for the sake of my 
own love . . . You are so unspeakably 
good and kind. . • . 

Hxere was another evening, the evening 
of the féte. I asked you to give me a 
moment, one little moment for me alone, 
and in the middle of the revel and music 
we sat down in a comer tpgether, at a little 
table. One can describe things so accur- 
» ately when one takes note of details. 

I seated mysdf at an angle, from which 
I could, to my heart's content, and eye's 
satisfaction, gaze right into your soul 
without any one seeing what I was doing. 

And you, you looked at me as if you were 
glad at my joy. You talked of all sorts 
of things. But every word that you let 
fall with a confidential emphasis as if it 
were between you and me alone, was like 
pure gold — a treasure to be added to 
my hoard. 

Not for long were we allowed to sit 
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tQgether undisturbed. Otiier people came 
up to us and jokingly teazed us. They 
said that we too obviously sought each 
other's company. How stupid of them 
to say that, when it is only I who seek 
yours. And yet — don't be vexed with me 
— ^I liked them to say it. 

And then it was that we came to discuss 
goodness, and I said so that every one 
could hear, that you were the best and 
finest of all the men I knew. My own 
husband stood near and smiled. He was 
so sure of me. . . . You, as well as the 
others, dedared that there were men who 
might compare favourably with you. I 
could not bear to hear that. Softly in 
an undertone, I begged you to conf ess that 
you were the best, and you whispered, 
using *'thou" for the first time, '*For 
thee I am best." 

But it is not true that you are only best 

for me. You are wonderfully good — your 

whole manner of life bears witness to it. 

Every one knows it, and every one knows 
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that you suffer. No one can protect you 
from its being common knowledge that you 
have suffered deeply. Yoiir heart lies in 
ruins. I ought to leam from you to forget 
mysdf , and never to speak of love which 
to you can never mean anything again. 
But I don*t speak in words. 

It was that evening you dasped me 
dose to you, not because you loved me, 
but because you were so kind. While your 
lips sought mine I asked, '' Then it is true 
that you love me a little ? " and you 
answered in your infinite goodness, " Yes, 
it is true, you are very, very dear to me-" 

But suppose I had then said, *' Do you 
love me ? " and you in your infinite 
goodness had replied, " Yes, I love you.'* 
What then ? What then ? 

I dread the moment when I shall put this 

question to you. It lies in the womb of 

the future, waiting to reveal itself . May 

I have the power granted me never to speak, 

but if I do speak, may I imderstand 

absolutely that your answer is prompted 
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by infinite goodness alone. Yet between 
us there is something that is all yours and 
mine. Something greater than love, for 
love aims at a goal, and sooner or later 
comes to a standstill. But that which 
exists between you and me revolves on 
and on like a silent star in its own distant 
sphere. Nobody and nothing can check 
its progress. 

• . • I am not esigent. Your love 
will, I know, never be my possession. 
I don't expect it, and don't wish it. It is 
my greatest happiness that I have met you 
too late to be one of the many who have 
passed out of your heart into the cold, and 
everlasting yeaming. 



To-day is my birthday, and every one 
is emulating each other to give me pleasure. 
The rooms are crammed with flowers and 
presents. Yet I am not joyous, and the 
whole affair seems very childish. Why 
should you be able to remember that 
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to-day is my birthday ? You who know 
such heaps of people ! 

I did not téU you intentionally that it 
was my birthday. . . . Perhaps becatise 
I hoped that you yoursdf would recollect 
the date. Last year I met you in the street 
on my birthday, and you told me that it 
was the aimiversary of your father's death, 
and then I said that it was my birthday. 
You asked if you might send me some 
flowers, and I said no. How could 
I have erplained it, receiving flowers 
from you who had never been in our 
house. And now this evening you are 
coming ! I 

At first you did not wish to come, 
and it was sweet of you not to wish it. 
But as you don't — don't love me there 
is no reason why you should mind meeting 
my husband. 

You are coming this evening. You are 
coming! Every time the bell rings my 
heart begins to beat faster, and every time 
I am disappointed. It is like standiag 
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in a brilliantly-lighted room that becomes 
suddenly dark. 

Once I recdved flowers from you which 
I never thanked you for. You know 
nothing about those flowers. Shall I tell 
you their story ? But you mustn't laugh. 

I always fed happy when I think of them. 
It is almost as if the flowers were standing 
again in the window, and I lying in my 
hypnotic sleep, unable to open my eyes 
but knowing all the time that your ydlow 
ordlids, trembling like a swarm of golden 
butterflies on their delicate stalks were 
standing there in the window. I don't 
suppose you gave a thought to whether 
they would readx me before or after the 
operation. Perhaps you merdy rang up 
a florist on the tdephone and ordered 
something spedally beautiful to be sent 
to the Nursing Home on one or other of 
the days. And I am modest with good 
reason about questioning you. 

I was in bed. No one was with me. 
The doctor had just been here and — ^as he 
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considered his duty — explained for me what 
my dear Henry had been so carefully keeping 
from me, that it was a matter of life and 
death. He had very little hope. But I was 
not afraid. I lay there and thonght of you, 
of Henry and the children, and then again of 
you. I thought of how I had told you that 
I had to undergo that severe operation. I 
was bound to tell you — ^then, in case I died, 
I had to say good-bye to you. 

You tried to tum it off with a joke, but 
in a few minutes you grew grave. You 
asked if I was nervous, and I begged you, 
if matters did not go well, to visit my 
grave, just once. Only once. It was very 
childish of me, but you did not laugh. 
You merely said, *' To satisfy you I will 
promise, but I know you will live to visit 
my grave. . . ." 

I have the power when I like, of bringing 

you before me in the flesh, so very much 

in the flesh, that I at times can hardly 

bear other people to be in the room. I want 

to be alone with you. After I came out 
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of the operating theatre, I was alone with 
you every evening and every night. 

I talked to you, I talked . . . and you 
were silent. I never was able to put many 
words into your mouth. But your atten- 
tive eyes rested on me . . . and you were 
there. 

When the doctor had gone, I lay by 
mysélf for a long time. The nurse sup- 
posed naturally that I needed rest after 
my conversation with the doctor. Ithought 
of you. I was so curiously restless, with 
a sort of joyous, e^ectant restlessness. 
I kept looldng at the door, a$ if every 
minute I should see you coming in. 

I didn't really ezpect you. I knew, 
of course, that it was impossible, for many 
reasons. It would not occur to you to 
call on me. You might easily imagine 
that visits so shortly before the operation 
would not be permitted. There had been 
flowers in my room, sent by my friends, 
and many of Henry's patients. 

But they had been taken away, because 
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I must not be exdted by their scent. I lay 

there and gazed at the door; my heart 

began to beat violently — ^no, not eacactly 

to beat, but it felt as if something was 

entering it. You must not think, beloved, 

that I imagined all this afterwards. I felt 

— ^I could fed distindly that some great 

joy was on its way to me. I heard the 

f ootsteps approadiing in my heart, and then 

I heard them outside on the stairs. Nurses 

and visitors were coming and going all 

day on the stairs, but, neverthdess, I sat 

up in bed pressing my hånd on my heart, 

for I knew, I knew, that this concemed 

you. 

My nurse came in with a parcd. It 

seemed as if she, too, understood that this 

was something whidi I ought to see at 

once. She came quite dose up to me with 

the box and, smiltng, opened it deliberatdy, 

so ddiberatdy that it looked as if she were 

teazing me. . . . "I/et me open it," I 

b^ged, but, no, she insisted on doing it 

hersdf. 
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I felt how the blood deserted my face. ' 

..." Give them to me ! " I implored 
as if I were praying for my life. She 
handed me the long spray from which the 
flowers hung like gold sunbeams, and 
fluttered over the whiteness of the sheet. 
I held the spray in my hånd. 

When she was gone, I kissed every one 
of the sensitive flowers. And you were 
with me. All your steadfast calm was 
infused into my blood. Now I could die 
happy. The flowers were put in water 
and placed in the window. They were 
to stay there all night, I said, and no one 
objected. I had a light buming the whole 
night through, as if I were afraid of the 
dark. I dozed and woke, and dozed and 
woke. The flowers did not sleep, and they 
did not fly away. 

You, you were with me ! 

Even if you never thought of me at 
all that night you were still with me. 
And, maybe, you dreamed of me. Men 
often dream of things that they haven't 
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been thitiking about. And you forgot your 
dream before you awoke. 

The next morning when they came 
to fetch me, I besought so eamestly that 
my orchids might stand beside the bed. 
I submitted calndy to the anaesthetic. 
While the mask was being drawn over my 
face I thought of you, and it seemed as if 
the yellow, dewy petals began to dance 
over me. 

Deeply I breathed in the ether, and I felt 
as if the flowers filled the room. They 
had increased from a swarm to countless 
swarms, and become a singing ocean of 
gold. And in the ocean I saw your eyes. 
You were with me, even if in thought you 
did not accompany me, yet you were 
there. 

I woke up and my gaze met yours. My 

eyes were too tired to see much. Yet I 

saw the yellow flowers swaying on their 

stalks. They had come back. They had, 

with their loving souls, borne me company 

at the time, and now they had come back. 
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Qose to my eyes they seemed to be per- 
petually singing and making music. Yes, 
you were with me. 

When the pain was most acute it was just 
as if they flew away, and dispetsed at the 
sound of my groans. I qtdte understood 
it. They were like you. You, too, hate 
the thought of sickness. You, too, cannot 
bear people to be ill. So I tried to smile 
at them, and to aet as if I did not fed the 
pain. 

. . . Your flowers . . . your esiquisite, 
blessed flowers . . . 

To-day is my birthday, and you are 
coming, yet I am not happy. 

All my best friends are coming. I shall 
sit at the same table as you ! Yoii will sit 
on my right hånd, for you are the only one 
who comes for the first time. It is not 
wrong, it cannot be wrong. But if it is 
wrong, then punish me, let me sufifer for 
it ; I am ready. 

I said that I must rest before the guests 
ar ri ve. I must be alone for a little to 
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coUect myself for the joy that is greater 
than joy. 

For my joy is more than bliss. There 
is nothing so great, there cannot be any- 
thing greater than my joy. 

The flowers are risen from the dead. 
The yellow butterfly blossoms. 

I ahnost wish it was over. I don't 
know myself what it is, but I wish it was 
over. 

That, I wish over, and I don't know what 
it is. I see something beyond the barrier, 
and I don't see it. It is not death, but 
there is something that hurts more than 
death. 

And the evening was the happiest of my 
Ufe. 

Perhaps it is nothing at all. Perhaps 
it is only my heart breaking for happiness, 
but can it hurt so much when one's heart 
breaks for happiness ? 

It was at the moment when you went out 
at the door. Magna Wellman tumed her 
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head and said, *' That was the evening 
of the year/' and you nodded. It was 
then. It felt as if all my joy had suddenly 
been hemmed up in a coffin and cotddn't 
breathe. Henry asked, " Are you ill, you 
look so Strange, and you have been beaming 
the whole evening as if you had light inside 
you. . . • " That was true, I had light, 
yes, light buming within me, and now it is 
esctinguished. 

I must gather myself together. I must 
cherish and hoard my happy evening. 
It is wrong to think such things, but I am 
glad that Henry had to read the treatise 
this evening. I mean . . . 

You led me to the table. You sat 
on my right, and you Were so calm. You 
are always so calm. Why should you not 
be calm, you are not in love. 

You invited me to drink, and I who never 
drink wine, drank with you, only a sip. 
It was . . . no, I cannot speak of it. But 
now I imderstand that dergjrmen really 
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believe it when they say, ''This is the 
body and blood of Christ," 

Now I know what it is that I have 
lacked hitherto, and I am glad that I have 
lacked it. 

You made a speech in my honour. It 
was so natural that you shotdd. You 
led me to the table, and it was my birthday . 
For me it was a sacred mirade. The 
words you spoke have gone to sleep in my 
heart. When I lie one day in my coffin, 
and my children weep over me, they will 
arise and whisper and sing as your yellow 
flowers sang when I was ill. 

I hold so fast to my happiness. But my 
hånds are weak, and it slips through them 
like running sand. 

The hours go as they came. 

Why do you rend my dream in twain ? 

Why do you thrust a knife in my heart. 

I have never thought of being your mistress. 

I only grant you every delight there is. 

But why in this night, in this night, when 

I woke and dui^ to my happiness ! When 
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Magna Wéllman rang I knew everything. 
She said nothing and I asked no questions. 
My yellow orchids hang on their stalks 
like dead butterflies. I have forgotten 
to give them water. 

Forgive me ! I am not. I won't be 
like this, and now it is over. It hurts no 
longer. I am well, like the little boy who 
was run over the day before yesterday. 
He cried and moaned that he was going to 
die, and all the time was quite unhurt. 

You walked over my heart, and I thonght 
it must die, but now there is nothing the 
matter with it. 

It is months since I wrote to you last. 
I simply felt I couldn't. I have been like 
one scared. Why do people speak so often 
without thinking ? One lets f all a word 
quite indifferently, that stabs the heart of 
another like a poisoned arrow. I have been 
half distracted by anriety. I have listened 
to all the gossip. I am sick from disquie- 
tude. My youngest child has been ill, 
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days and nights. I have watched beside 
him, ecpecting every hour that death 
wotild come, and yet in the middle of my 
fear of death my thoughts have been 
incessantly with you. 

I wouldn't bélieve it, but if it is true. 
. . . Beloved, I am so saddened, and I don't 
know whether I ought to tell you why, or 
if you can tolerate my intrading into the 
habits of your daily life. But I am not 
only depressed, for if that was all I could 
bear it in silence. No, I am frightened, 
frightened, frightened. I cannot sleep for 
anxiety. 

You wrote last year to tell me yoursdf 
that your doctor had forbidden you to 
resort to the strong remedy which had 
become a neeessity to you ; that you were 
obeying, but sufEering horrible pain in 
consequence. That first awakened my 
anxiety. Many, many times I felt as if 
I were running my head against the blank 
wall which separates life from death. . . . 
And yet, it seemed to me that there was 
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strength in the touch of your hånds, 

strength that cotild grapple with any illness, 

strength in your hånds, your glance, your 

smile. Then one day something happened 

that it took weeks to get out of my head. 

I sat with you and between us was bmlt 

the usual bridge of kindness and confidence. 

Your smile came over the bridge and met 

mine. We played with words as children 

in a meadow play with flowers. Your hånd 

lay on mine so firmly and tenderly. I 

grasped at that moment why men honour 

so much the idea of a foundation stone. 

I felt my hånd, too, was the comer-stone 

in an etemal building. So proud was I 

that your hånd rested on mine, so sure, 

firmly and tenderly, and then suddenly, 

with such terrible suddenness, that my 

heart nearly stopped beating, your smile 

froze and died ; your eyes became vacant, 

glazed ; your face was not only Strange 

— ^would it had only been that — ^it was so 

changed that you wouldn't have rec< 

it yoursélf in the looking-glass. 
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In that moment — ^I can't say whether 
they were moments or minutes — ^you were 
not master of your body, neither were you 
ruier of your soul. And then you came to 
yoursélf. But I left you and cried. My 
tears were cold and made me freeze. 
Soon after I had to go away on a joumey. 
Beloved, beloved, how full of pain love is ! 
Every day, every hour when I stroUed in 
the garden among my flowers which I 
planted there mysélf , which stand there 
mysteriously waiting and watching for 
your coming, I saw before me a shadow 
that proceeded from my own distraught 
mind . . . your dear face with the re- 
laxed e:q)ression, and the glazed, fisred 
eye. 

The pain which I experienced then has 
been carried about in my heart for years, 
and was day by day increased and nourished 
by my anxiety. 

But then your letters came, like stars 
dropping from the sky in the still, dark 
night . . . and once more J gained strength 
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and courage to look life in the face. I^ife 
— ^that is what you are for me. 

I cotild fancy every one djring round 
me, even my own darling children, all that 
was near and dear to me ; all that peoples 
the earth, and I could fancy the houses 
falling, day and night ceasing, — but I 
cannot picture life without you. 

I cannot and I wiU not. 

The summer passed, and with the f alling 
leaves I retumed to your neighbourhood. 
You were, to all appearances the same, only 
rather paler, rather softer in your manner. 
Your hånds were the same, your lips sought 
mine. I asked you no questions. Dåre 
any one call to the man walking on a rope 
over the abyss, whether he feds giddy ? 
I asked you nothing. But others talked 
about you to me. And all, all said the same. 
Don't you see how changed he is ? And 
they spoke of the strong remedy that had 
become indispensable to you, of the remedy 
by the help of which you maintain your 
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mask of mental equilibrium, a mask throttgh 
whose holes your own tormented soul stares 
out into vacancy. 

Now I have come to it. I have come 
to it. Please do not be angry, or hurt, 
but let me say what I can no longer carry 
about with me unsaid. Try if you cannot, 
slowly and by degrees, break yourself 
of the habit of resorting to means which, 
instead of strengthening, undermine your 
health. In the name of my love I ask 
you to do this, and you must not think 
that I ask for my sake alone. Then if it 
happened that I was going to die, and knew 
that I was going to die to-day, so that I 
should never see you, or hear your voice 
again, I should still make the same request. 
Why will you be kind to every one but to 
yourself ? A doctor said to me about you — 
No, those are words that may not be 
repeated. . . . 

Now say with a smile that I am con- 
juring up bogies, that my fedings have 
got the better of me, and perhaps you 
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are right, but, bdoved, death is not the 
worst. Do you understand me now ? 

I sit here and write in the bright sunshine. 
My children play round my skirts, and 
chatter and ask me why I am crying. . . . 

Well, now it is said, and now that I have 
said it, I dåre not let you read what I have 
written. 

But I wiU keep this letter with the rest 
of your letters, with the letters which you 
have never received. Should the day ever 
come when I have sufficient courage you 
shall read it. 

Only this one, of all the letters. 

An Unsent Letter from Lh^ue Rothe 
TO Professor Rothe. 

Henry, I want to write to you and ask you 

to forgive me for the last time, but I know 

that it is no use. Perhaps your forgiveness 

could do me no good now. It is too late. 

I have suffered so much. I cannot bear 

more. But this letter contains nothing but 
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the truth, and it is the last letter that I 
shall write. 

Henry, I have never denied my love for 
you. I have never forgotten you, and never 
deceived you. If I am to die now, because 
I long for the sleep, which while I live, 
cannot merdfully be granted to me, you 
must believe my poor last words. 

I don*t know whither I am going, but 

even if I knew for certain that I should 

reach the open gates of Paradise, I could not 

cross the threshold. So long as you had 

not forgiven me in your heart, etemal 

peace would not encompass me. And if I 

knew, he for whose sake I have caused you 

such great trouble that it casts a shadow 

behind and dims all that was once radiant 

and happy, if I knew that he was standing 

ready to receive me with those words 

which up till this hour I have never heard 

him utter, '* Welcome, my beloved," it 

would be impossible for me to follow him 

into everlasting bliss. Consciousness of 

guilt would prevent it. 
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In the years when I loved you alone, 
I was happy ; when he came into my life 
and I loved you both, my happiness in- 
creased with my love, and I did not fed 
guilty. I was so tmspeakably happy. I 
loved you, and I loved him. You are a 
doctor, and when women are ill you can 
make them well, but for my sickness you 
had no panacea to prescribe. 

And I cannot do what you desire of 
me ; I cannot say that my love for him is 
dead. I^ve cannot die, when once it has 
li ved. 

Henry, when you took me back, I en- 
treated you to ask me no questions, and 
you asked none. But your eyes asked, and 
the walls askede and everything rotmd me 
asked questions. I do not wish to have 
any more secrets from you. Yet you 
never can understand what I am now going 
to say. 

He did not know me when I came to 
him, and he died without having recognised 
me. But it made me happy to be with 
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him. When the others were asleep, and 
it was all quiet, I heard him mention a 
name. Not my name. He did not love 
me, you see. Every time he mentioned 
that other name I felt I was expiating some 
of my guilt towards you. I sat and 
listened, the nights were so long, but my 
name never came. The name of the one he 
loved, the names of others, but mine never. 

One night I f ell asleep and dreamed that 
he called me. I awoke, and he lay dead. 
Ånd now I shall never find out whether 
that was only a dream or something more. 

I have thought so much over the question 
whether other women are the same as I 
am. Were I strong enough I would go 
about and look till I found one who could 
tell me truthfuUy that she had loved two 
men, loved both with her whole heart and 
soul. I would then beg her to go to you 
and explain how that is something one 
cannot help, cannot fight against, and 
cannot kill. 
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My nun has married, and I have been 
to call on the young couple. He has 
only one eye, is superannuated, and has 
warts in his ears. He is an artisan mason. 
When she contemplates him she feds as 
if heaven were opening before her. 

She comes from a good family, and has 
had a good education ; he is ignorant and 
stupid, but he seems to appredate her 
adoration. I had a ticket for " I/ohengrin " 
this evening, but I am not indined to go. 

After all, I can understand it. Qnce 
I shoutd have thought it silly, but my 
ideas have undeigone a dxange. When I 
reflect on it there is really only one con- 
dition that can be called unhappy, and that 
is londiness. I^ndiness on a desert island, 
loneliness in a great dty, loneliness in 
married life. . . . I/oneliness. 

For this reason all living beings crowd 

together ; animals seek eadi other — and it 

is even so with f aded leaves, fluttering 

down from trees in the hour of destrudion. 

She feds that she has been dxeated. All 
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the years of her convent lif e she has loved 
without an object. She has cast off 
her shaddes, and achieved her liberty. 
The thought of a joint life with some one, 
that she may have pmed for vagudy m 
the convent, became, out in the world, 
the highest thing to aim at. In her 
excessive modesty she humbly accepted 
the first thii^ that offered. Surdy there 
is nothing ridiculous in that. 
But I am alone. I am solitary. 

God in heaven, what have I done ? 
There he lies adeep, as if he were never 
going to wake. Such a little gnome. 
But I couldn't do anything dse,. and 
behind all my anziety and fidgetting I 
have a f eding that for the first time in my 
life I have done what is right. 

For it was not unpremeditated, or was 
it ? Do I know ? A transformation has 
been going on latdy within me. But 
whea did it begin, and where will it lead 
me ? If I only had some one whom I 
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covlå consult, but there is no one. I have 
broken aU my old ties. I stand quite 
alone. Even Jeanne. . . . Jeanne must 
be told as soon as possible, but, of course, 
she will think it is nothing eitcept one of 
my whims in which I indulge to kill time. 

When I ask mysdf deep down in my 
heart why I did it, there is no answer, 
and, meanwhile, the boy is lying in my bed. 
I have slept an hour or two here on this 
chair without knowing it. The windows 
are wide open, yet every minute I inhale 
a horrible sméll of spirits . . . a little boy 
of seven! How am I to know whether 
he is seven, five, or nine ? 

I must coUect myself . This hour may 
dedde the whole course of my life. I have 
only to hold the telephone receiver to my 
ear, and directly the house-porter will 
call in the police. Before noon the boy 
will be gone, and I shall never see him again. 

Why should it concem me ? It would 
be sheer foUy if I gave way to a sickly 
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sentimentality and wished to keep this 
small tramp. SmaU as he is, he seems 
to be endowed with every vice. 

I fed as if I had dreamed it aU, and not 
seen it with my eyes. . . . And it all comes 
of my freak of using the subway mider the 
river instead of taking a motor. What 
induced me to waste time in that f ashion ? 
I who, of all others, detest subterranean 
zigzagging ? 

Was it a presentment ? Did I expect 
a sensation, and wish to gloat over the sight 
of roofless night-wanderers, who for five 
cents travel backwards and forwards by 
this route all day ? One's way of living 
and thinking is different in New York, from 
what it is in great European capitals. 
We don't foUow each other like sheep. 
We think more for oursélves. 

I felt so tired inwardly on the joumey, 
90 utterly without an anchor. I tried to 
fall asleep before we reached the river to 
escape hearing the ghastly rushing sound 
in the air behind. The boy had seen me 
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at once. I believe I inspired him with a 
certain awe. My dothes probably were 
too smart for him, 

He hurled himself past me without 
calling out rude words, or making grimaces. 
I could not take my eyes off him. At first 
I thought it was one of the dwarfs out of 
the Hippodrome, and I squirmed with 
disgust. Then I saw that it was a child. 
A child sick with a fever which his senses 
could not master. I, Uke the other pas- 
sengers, thought him mad, till we grasped 
what was the matter with him. 

He jumped on ladies' laps, and spat in 
their faces; he kicked gentlemen's legs 
violently with his heels. When the guard 
caught hold of his wrists and commanded 
him to be quiet, he bit the man so hard 
he was obliged to let him go. At the next 
station he was ejected. But directly the 
train was in motion £^ain, he swung him- 
self on to the car, and this process was 
repeated at every station. No one knew 
how to cope with him ; no one knew where 
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he came from, or to whom he bdonged. 
Suddenly he b^an to sing, what, I couldn't 
understand, but from the estpression on 
the faces of the men present, and from his 
own gestures, I gathered that it was 
something indecent. 

How shall I describe my feelings ? Were 
they prompted by horror, repulsion, or 
compassion ? I must try to analyse them 
dearly. ... I felt as if I had brought 
this wretched creature into the world, as 
if I were responsible for him. I experienced 
a mother's agony and a mother's boundless 
tendemess. 

Directly it became plain to me that the 
child was not speaking in the delirium of 
fever, but of drunkenness, I had to bitc 
my lips till they bled, so as not to cry out. 
Then the boy came to mc, and threw 
himself across my lap. There he stayed, 
nestling his head against me, and went to 
sleep. 

Were I to aet now sensibly and as com- 
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mon reason demanded, I should send the 
child back whence he came, though I 
don't know in the least where that is. . . • 
The child who has awakened the most 
sacred feeling in my poor, withered heart. 
. . . The child who is to blame for my 
having shed for the first time in my life, 
tears of joy. 

When I ofEered to take Jeanne's child, 
I had my reasons at my fingers' ends, but 
they were not honourable ones. I wanted 
to start for myself an interest in life. I 
started from the hypothesis that what 
filled the lives of so many women might 
equally well fill mine. I wanted to take 
Jeanne's child, in the same way as five years 
before I had taken her ... as an esperi- 
ment, a distraction. 

But it was not so to-night. This small 
boy had kissed my hånds, and I had blessed 
him. 

I have heard somewhere of a holy man 
who met once a little child who was tired. 
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He lifted him on to his shoulders and 
carried him over a river, but on the way 
the child grew and became heavier and 
heavier, while the man sank deeper and 
deeper ... All that, however, doesn't 
matter. 

I took him home with me. Here you can 
do what you like. My proceeding ex:cited 
no remark. Å stranger asked if he should 
fetch me a earriage, and we drove home. 

I must, of course, make inquiries about 
his antecedents. He says nothing himsdf . 
He woke up when I struck a light, but he 
wouldn't tell me his name even. The people 
in the train thought he was one of those 
outcast children without parents who live 
from hånd to mouth by selling newspapers, 
and stealing from the banana carts, and who 
pass the night on the river's bank or in 
empty waggons. 

I haven't succeeded yet in getting his 
boots off. Though they have evidently 
once belonged to a grown-up, they are so 
tightly laced on his little legs that they 
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can only be moved by cutting. He must 
have wom thetn day and night for months. 

What will be the end of it ? I daren't 
think, and I daren't aet. I keep saying 
to mysdf without ceasing, the same thing, 
** Suppose he is taken away from me ? " 
and I seem to see into the future, his life 
ending in crime, his death taking place in 
prison. 

I intend to sacrifice my own life for this 
child's . . . but is that sufficient. Can 
that avert his fate ? 

My beautif ul, beautiful boy ! He is 
asleep. I have locked both doors and sit 
with the key in my pockets. Every 
quarter of an hour I look in at him. He 
smiles in his sleep as only innocent children 
smile. Then suddenly he denches his little 
fists and his mouth becomes so distorted 
and ugly that I have to tum away. What 
can he be dreaming about ? 

Help me, hélp ! To whom am I praying ? 

I, who am without faith, and without 
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hope. But I am not without love. No 
longer without love ; for I love this poor, 
miserable child. 

Could I but give him back his innocence ! 
. . . Has he never been innocent like 
other childrei ? Was he contaminated 
from the first by the two creatures who 
gave him life ? Is it in my power to atone 
for others' sins against him ? 

I wonder why he tried to run away 
to-day ? Where did he want to go, and 
what was in his mind ? If I had not got 
him back, God knows, I could not have 
faced another day. 

I sat with him on my lap, and he looked 
up at me as if he would ask, " What are you 
going to do with me ? " 

His childish gaze was so suspidous and 
hard. I told him that I wanted to be his 
mother and to live for nothing else but to 
make him happy. All the time his little 
hånds were feeling about to find my pocket. 
I pretended not to see, and smiling angeli- 
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cally, he plunged his hånd after my purse, 
and b^an to fidget with it till it opened. 
My heart beat so that I could hear it dis- 
tinctly resound in my ears- 

Is it to be wondered at that he steals ? 
He has known what it is to starve. But 
now I give him everything that heart 
can desire. I have bought him a little 
purse of his own, and filled it with money. 
Yet still his tiny face retains its eiqpression 
of desperate greed when he sees me take out 
money. When will this alter ? 

Ånd he asks me if I have bought him ? 
Or have been given money to keep him. He 
does not remember that blessed, thousand- 
fold blessed, night when he took my heart 
by storm, and transformed me into a real 
human being. . . . 

I wanted to test him, so to-day I went 
without limch, explaining to him that I 
had no more money, but he was to eat as 
I could dispense with food. He nodded, 
and without troubling about me at aU, 
eat up his lunch. ^^ * ^ 
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Kelly. That's his name. Kelly ! or 
he says it's his name. He has been with 
me now for six days, and only to-day he 
told me what he was called. Well, it is at 
least a beginning. I am thankful for little. 

I dåre not hesitate any longer. If I 
could, I would travel off with him like a 
thief with his booty, even if spmewhere a 
mother sat and wept for him. No, no ! 
I wouldn't rob a mother of her child. 
But I needn't be afraid. Kelly's whole 
bearing télls me that he has been for a long, 
long time alone in the world. Enquiries will 
be only a matter of form, and then I can 
adopt him properly. He will be mine by 
law. It is quite a matter of indifference 
to me if people shake their heads at my 
insane action. How should they know 
that Kelly alone, only this boy with the 
vicious little face and criminal glance is 
the source of all my bliss and riches in this 
life ? But it distresses me when people 
talk about it in his presence, and I cannot 
prevent them shaking their heads. Kelly 
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understands what they mean. He seems 
consdotts that his brow is branded with the 
mark of Cain. 

To-morrow we are going to the Children's 
Court; I have written to Mr. Rander. 
He is said to be one of the deverest duld- 
psydiologists in America. 

He has replied that I need dierish no 
fears. So long as my love is suffidently 
great . . . my love. . . . Yes, my love is 
great enough to bear the strain. 

Why had that to happen just to-day, 
when I was f eding in sudi good heart ? 
It's only a trifle, certainly. He may not 
have thought what he was doing. 

It's a necessity of children's nature to 

be destructive. They are crud without 

being consdous of it. What, after all, do 

I care about the stupid cadi ? I would 

have made hini a present of all of them. 

But it was that glance of his ! The sly, 
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uncanny glance wh^i I said, " But, Kelly, 
why have you cut my flowers in pieces ? *' 

I am doing it aitirely on my own respon- 
sibility. I should do it, even if the whole 
world cried out, " Lcave it alone, it will 
prove your ruin ! " I should do it. Even 
if I could see into the future, and behold 
my boy a full-fledged crinunal sentenced 
to death. ... I consecrate my life to 
him, my poor, squandered life. But it 
isn't poor now. I am rich. I am a 
mother ! 

Mr. Rander meant well, I daresay, when 
he said, " Don't do it. Take any of them, 
only not him ! " And he rdated what he 
knew. 

As if a single spokai phrase could dis* 
solve the bond my heart has enteted 
into voluntarily ? 

" Bom, double-dyed criminal.'' Never- 
theless, I will educate myself to be a worthy 
mother to him. 
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Dbar Magna Wbixmakn, 

From earth thou comest, to earth 
thou shalt return. . . . These words of 
Scripture occurred to me when I read your 
letter. That is the etemal drde ... in 
this case the drde of your family. Ydur 
grandf ather was a raiegade from the calling 
of his f oref athers when he became a towns- 
man. Your f ather d^^enerated, and now 
you have gone back to the land. 

Magna, Magna, I admire you. Of course, 
I am heart and soul for the enterprise. 
In this manner my money will become a 
breathing, living entity, doing its own 
work, and reaping its own reward. Don't 
talk about bdng cautious. I am mnning 
no risks. I know what I am about. Your 
lawyer's letter informs me in business 
language that the undertaking is ** sound/' 
besides I am not giving the whole or even 

half the capital. 
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I need no assurances that you will 
carry the thing through. But read before 
you begin a little book by Flaubert. I don't 
mind betting you have nevet heard of it. 
It is called, " Bouvard et Pécuchet/' A 
prospective agriculturist can leam a good 
deal from it. It's splendid that Jarl is 
so keen on farming. But you won't surely 
let him put his hånd to the plough, and work 
in the fieids from the start, will you? 
The boy is only seventeen, and I hope, 
too, that his mother isn't going to begin 
at once digging turnips and milking cows. 
I should not care to set foot in a cowshed 
— ^it*s a thing I have never done. But all 
the same I shall enjoy having letters yards 
long about all your first ecperiments and 
blunders. 

You mustn't take it too much to heart 
that Agnete is cool towards you. The poor 
child has a dash of prudishness in her, 
inherited from her mother! When she 
has children of her own she will be 
different. 
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Your åccount of the scandal was rich ! 
Kspedally do I like that remark of a 
friend, '' She might at least have had the 
tact to say that it was an adopted child." 
I read between the lines that you have 
not passed through this humiliation without 
it's having left scars behind. But, Magna, 
nothing is in vain. You can afford to pay 
the cost of your happiness. I am reminded 
of a little story about you which used to be 
told in our " set/' It rélated to the way 
in which you conquered Professor Well- 
mann's heart. You were at a party, and 
had been so bored you had spoken to no 
one. There was something to drink in big, 
tall glasses. Suddenly in an ebulUtion of 
superfluous strength you bit the g^ass with 
your teeth and bit a piece out of it. Pro- 
fessor Wdlmann sat with distended eyes 
and open mouth, and watched you. 

And on his way out of the house he 
remarked to a not véry discreet f riend, 
'' She, the girl who bit the glass, shalt be 
my wife ! " 
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The story may or may not be true, 
but it is characteristic of you all the same« 

I can see you in hobnail boots, and a 
smock, tramping over the fieids, super- 
intending the plough and the breeding of 
cattle. 

I have very little to téll about mysélf . 
Since I linked my fate to Kelly's I live in 
a new world. Every day that gæs by 
I come nearer to ni3rself , but I cannot write 
about it. It is too sacred a subject. 
Troubles which were unknown to me 
before have taken up their continued abode 
within me, but joys which were equally 
Strange keep watch over me with drawn 
swords. Magna, I ask you, can the woQian 
who has brought her own child into the 
world e^tperience greater bliss and greater 
torment than I, to whom my boy was 
given by chance ? 

With a thousand loving remembrances, 

Your 

El^SIB I/INI>TNBR. 
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The White Villa. 

Dear Jeanne, 

Ås you will see from this heading, 
we are now at home again. 

We, and at home again ! 

My home is where Kelly is, and Denmark 
was never his home. But for his sake, I 
have uprooted once more. I did not 
think such a big, big town was gpod for 
him. The island here is certainly small 
enough. 

Oh, if you could see how it looks now ! 
I was detennined to be the first with K^y 
to enter the house, since you and I left it 
together, how many years ago ? 

The carpets were in tatters. The window 
panes were beaten in, either by the wind 
or vagabonds. Dead leaves and dead fiies 
lay about the floors. My beautiful pieces 
of fumiture were mildewed from damp . . • 
one or two of the chairs had collapsed; 
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the chintz coverings were moth-eaten. My 
bedroom — ^my ridiculous bedroom — ^was the 
most deplorable of all. It must have been 
struck by lightning, otherwise I don't 
understand how the mirrors got smashed, 
and the rain and snow lay congealed on my 
bed. 

Kelly laughed, and mshed from room to 
room, and m the end I laughed too. Then 
Kelly got hold of the mad idea that instead 
of putting up at the inn, we should tum in 
here the first night. I half think he con- 
templated a sort of burglarious attempt 
on the deserted house. I jdelded, of course. 
Never in my life have I seen any one more 
industrious and handy than this boy when 
he likes. He ran about pumping water 
and sweeping floors^ and made all straight, 
God knows how. Tea was prepared ! ante- 
diluvian sugar and a canister of Albert 
biscuits. He ushered me into the lai^e 
parlour where my piano, my poor, wretched 
beautiful piano, had been standing all 
these years, the prey of wind and rain, 
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till it hasn't a sound left in its body from 
hoarseness — and then he brought in the 
tea. I won't go so far as to say that it 
tasted dean or nice, and the biscuits 
were musty, but Kelly's hånds had pre- 
pared it. 

And we slept together in the same bed, 
in your bed, Jeanne, in yours ! It was the 
only one in which the blankets were dry. 
I wanted to lie on a sofa with a rug, but 
Kelly would cuddle up beside me. 

Jeanne, I — ^really I, yottr fond, old 
travelling companion, am now once more 
'^ at home,'' and I lay awake the whole 
night thinking over my happiness. 

Kelly slept in my arm, and my arm, of 
course, went to sleep, but no other part of 
me slept • . . and Kelly woke with my 
arin round him. 

Then we went to " The Jug," and put up 
there for a fortnight till the whole place 
was made habitable. I have no Jeanne 
— ^I do my own hair, and make myself 

beautiful for my boy. Alack ! it is hard 
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work to inspire him with any desire to make 
himself presentable. 

I am thinking of finding a tutor for him. 
He ought not to be allowed to nm wild 
and devour sensational American novdettes 
— of which there are none in Denmark — 
and remain ignorant of all other subjects. 

Forgive me, Jeanne, but I have only one 
thought, and that is KeQy. He fills my 
lif e at all points, so that everything élse now 
has to give way to him. 

He has a craze for collecting snails and 
slugs, which he brings into the house and 
lets crawl about on the white window-sills. 
I must own it makes a horrible mess, but 
Kelly may do anything. Only I draw the 
line at helping him to collect his snails, 
for, much as I should like to oblige him, 
it is too disgusting. 

Now in exchange for these confidences, 
tell me all your news. It was indeed a 
piece of good fortune that Malthe's design 
took the prize. And in Paris, too ! You 

will, I suppose, stay there the two years. 
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Or are you still the incorrigible nomads 
who pref er to travel about with your houses 
on your backs, with your trunks and 
perambulator — ^to settUng down quietly 
in a refined, comfortable home. Don't 
work yourself to shreds, Jeanne. Remem- 
ber that life is long, and that you mustn't 
grow old and ugly. 1 conduded that 
you are doing everything in your power 
fairly to spoU your excellent husband. You 
go to market. You pack the bosies, take 
the tickets, and accompany your husband 
to the museums where you make drawings 
for him, and you look after the duldren. 
Jeanne ! Jeanne ! take thought for your 
hair, and be careful of your hånds. 

And don't forget your happy home-fLown 
friend, 

Ewm Lindtner. 
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Dbar Good Magna, 

That this notion should have 
occurred to you, and that you should have 

the courage to carry it out . But 

ought I to offer up this sacrifice to you, 
and can I rélinquish Kelly ? The last f ew 
nights have been long and sleepless, only 
when dawn begins to glimmer can I bring 
my confused thoughts into any order, 
and then it seems as if I had found a 
solution which is the right one. I fall 
asleep, and when I wake up again, every- 
thing is as unsettled as ever. 

I don't know my way in or out. Magna, 
it's not selfishness which makes me dread 
letting Kelly out of my hånds— the day does 
not seem far off when I shall be forced to 
live under another roof from that which 
shelters him, and that is why I don't want 
to die. 

My every thought is dedicated to him 

for whom and with whom I now live, 
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and so I will continue to live without 
complaint so long as life is granted me. 
I have looked it all in the face, and have 
recoiled, shuddering, at the petrifying horror 
of impossibilities, but I have made my 
resolve. So long as I inhabit the earth 
Kelly has a human being who stands in the 
place of mother to him. 

I am not afraid to make any sacrifices. 
I shrink only from the thought of shirking 
the responsibility. From the day Kelly 
came into my life I have made mysélf 
answerable for his actions and conduct. 
Would it not be cowardice and treachery 
if I now said, " The yoke has become too 
burdensome, now I will shunt it ori to the 
shoulders of another '* ? 

And yet, Magna, your plan seems to me 
the one possibility of salvation. 

Before I express my hearty thanks, and 

confide my boy to your care, I must tell 

you something which I have been compelled 

to keep to mysélf till now. Kelly has pre- 

viously been taken care of by others, 
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by force of circumstances. He tried — 
remember he was only nine years old — 
to bum me. No one suspected, otherwise 
the police would not have been asked to 
investigate the affair, but then it was 
brought to light, and he was taken away 
from me. I could have murdered them 
for taking him. . . . It is hard, even now, 
years after, to talk about it. My one idea 
was to find a means of getting him back. 
In America everything possible is done to 
save children whose feet are set on the 
downward path to crime. And it is done 
with a tendemess and love which is mar- 
vellous, but I didn't know it. I thought 
of what I had read in the papers at home 
about reformatories for children, about 
floggings and starvation, and lockings-up 
in dark cellars. I was ready to help 
KeUy to escape till the first time that they 
gave me permission to visit him. 

There was no wall round the institution, 
not even a railing. The main building 
abutted on the high road, and from there 
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you cotild see the heaps of smaller red 
houses resembling a town of villas. 

As I camé up to the inspector's dwelling, 
I was ahnost run down by a crowd of boys 
headed by a small negro, who were having 
a race. 

Just as I entered the door, I heard an 
outcry which made my heart stand still. 
I thought it was one of the boys being 
punished. But the inspector showed me 
from the window what the noise meant. 
The boys were playing at fire, and at 
that moment they were letting the hose 
play on the inspector's house. My little 
KeUy — ^in oilskins and a helmet on his 
head — ^was ringleader. 

And I was told that of the six hundred 
boys who are in the reformatory many of 
them on account of gross misconduct, for 
which but for their tender years, they 
wotild have been sentenced to a long peiiod 
of imprisonment, not a single one had been 
guilty of doing an3rthing wrong during 
his detention here. Funishments such as 
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thrashing and being put on bread and 
water and under arrest, simply do not 
erist. The boys live in their little villas, 
twelve in a batch, under the supervision 
of a pair of foster-parents. The only 
punishment is that a boy who has been 
disobedient or lazy gets no cake at five 
o'dock tea, and is not given permission to 
sit with the others at the large flower- 
decked table, but has to sit alone at a small 
table. And he mayn't lie before the fire 
at dusk and listen to fairy-tales. 

No mother could have had more delightf ul 
letters from her child than I had from 
Kelly during that year. If I had only 
been as wise then as I am now, I should 
have let him stay there as long as the 
inspector would have kept him. 

All the small '*prisoners" were taught 
in succession various Industries which they 
might choose themselves. I saw them 
baking, ironing, washing, carving, carpen- 
tering, binding books, making clothes, and 
toys, and I saw them planting trees, plough- 
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ing, and Magna, I saw them milking cows. 
But I was a foolish mother. I didn't want 
my boy brought up to a tråde ; I imagined 
it was my duty to devdop his great gifts 
in a different direction. 

So after a year he was sent back to me. 
But the inspector wamed me that there 
would be a lapse. In two months it came. 
Kelly disappeared. I tore about like a 
maniac hunting for him everywhere. I 
don't believe there was a beer-cellar, a 
common lodging*house, or a thieves' kit- 
chen that I didn't search. He was traced 
through the scar on his foréhead, and I 
recovered him. But how ? 

The Kelly who for twdve mcmths had 

been living a model life among sis: hundred 

little abandoned chaps, had plotted with 

a group of homdess playmates to commit 

a crime so diabolical and remorsdess that 

at first I refused to believe his brain could 

have hatdxed it. By the train between 

Philaddphia and New York travd every 

day a crowd of miUionaires who come to 
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do their business on the Stock Exchange. 
The other boys were, through all sorts of 
tricks, to distract the attention of the 
signahnan while KeUy was to switch on the 
signals so that another train would come 
into collision with the train from Phila- 
ddphia. After the collision they meant 
to plunder the dead bodies ! 

It's true, Magna ; now say, no ! you dåre 
not take Kelly under your roof to associate 
with Oluf. I can't hélp it, it was my 
duty to tell you all. My friend, Judge 
Rander, in Oiildren's Court, helped me 
in every way. He procured for me leave 
to travel with Kelly out of the country 
on a verbal and written oath that I wotild 
never bring him back. That is why I 
lived two years, summer and winter, in 
my White Villa with Kelly and a tutor. 
I was af raid to let him come near the town, 
and yet the duld needed companions. So 
at last I ventured to migrate to a town, 
with the result that KeUy in two years 
was expelled from three schools. Can you 
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still have the courage, Magna, to let the 
innocent child, offspring of your heart, 
become Kelly's playfellow ? And if you 
are so courageous, how can I exonerate 
myself if you come to me one day and say, 
" Kelly has corrapted my boy," 

I put the words into your mouth, 
Magna. 

Say no, whUe there is still time. You 
are strong, stronger than any other woman 
I know, smce you have found yoursdf 
again through strenuous exertion and 
labour. But there are powers that the 
strongest cannot conquer. 

Behind my fears about your sa3ring yes, 
lies the buming wish that you will, but 
how shall I ever find words to thank 
you ? 

Of course, I realise what it will mean if 
Kelly from now onwards takes up his abodé 
with you, and directly after his conforma- 
tion leaves off school. It's not what Kelly 
is to be, but how he becomes what he is, 
that is going to be for me the main question. 
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I fold my hånds in my lap, and I confess 
my powerlessness. 

Make Kelly a man. Make Kelly a good 
man. 

You will tmderstand, Magna, that I 
conld not say all this if we stood face to 
face. While I have been writing Kelly 
has been several times to the door. He 
wants to know what I am doing. Every 
time I fed tempted to lay down my pen to 
enjoy his society. He asked me the other 
day, *' Mother, do you believe that people's 
fate is pre-ordained ? " What could he 
have meant by it ? I dared not ask him. 
He went on his knees, buried his head in 
my lap, and cried bitterly. 

Magna, don't keep me long in micertainty . 
At least promise me that. 

Your 

Ewæ Lindtner. 

I have b^un to dam Kélly's stockings. 
Why did I never think of it before ? 
He was whitewashing the attic with 
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Magna, and I saw that one of his stockings 
was without a heel. I actually blushed, 
I fdt so ashamed. The boy, of course. 
doesn't trouble about such trifles, and 
Magna, splendid creature, has enough to 
do, I don't believe she would mind a bit 
going about with holes in her own stoddngs. 

In the country it doesn't matter so 
much, but still 

She simply laughed at me when I asked 
to be allowed to look after his dothes, 
and I didn't quite know how to explain 
why I wanted to do it. But Magna is so 
dever, and when I was sitting comf ortably 
in my dedc-diair, she brought me out a 
whole bundle. She has done the same 
for her own ddldren. I am convinced 
that she would not let any one else dam 
Oluf's stoddngs. 

I don't find it easy . I have quite f or- 
gotten the proper way of doing it, whidi 
I leamt at sdiool. And I hayen't thought 
anything about daming stockings since. 

But I take no end of trouble, and it is 
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a wonderful feding to sit out here on the 
bédcony with a whole pile of big, big 
stoddngs in front of me — ^Kélly has posi- 
tivély a gigantic foot. My dear little 
balcony. It*s to me what an airship is for 
yoting, impatient folks. I sit so serendy 
in my diarming, soft seat, between sweet- 
peas and nasturtiums, and beneath me 
streams by the current of lif e with its men 
and beasts. 

It amuses me to see how skilfully Ridiard's 
ddest can drive an automobile. 

Ridiard himsdf is ageing, but his little 
wife sits so upright in the car. She wears 
weU. 

Since Ridiard caught sight of me one 
day by diance he always looks up and bows, 
and then we all bow, . . • I overhear 
the lanky youth say, *' Papa, we are 
passing your old wife," and then they 
laugh. 

Yes, I should like to see the home in the 
old Market Place once more. Probably 
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I shotild hardly recognise it, or perhaps 
Richard, from long habit, has kept things 
much the same. 

The ddest son is to succeed to the 
business, of course, but the second looks 
to me so dandified. I know this for certain 
that none of Richard's sons will ever work 
out in the fieids in dogs and wooUen shirts. 
And their mother will never have the joy 
of daming stoddngs with holes in them as 
big as goose's eggs. While I sit with a 
pair of these coarse, huge, manly sodes 
in whidi my hånd is absolutdy drowned, 
I fed to the full extent a mother's glorious 
rights. I only wish the holes were double 
the size, so that the time they take to 
mend lasted longer. 

I have been and bought the pan for 
cooking oxeyes in, and I have promised 
Kdly and Oluf that every time they come 
they shall have o:seyes baked in butter. 
Magna requires nothing but her horrid nut- 
suet whidi has no flavour. She alone can 

eat it, Dear, dear boys. 
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Dear Agnete, 

It was well that you wrote to me 
this time, and not to your mother. You 
are not to trouble her with your tmhappy 
affairs, do you understand ? Every time 
that she gets a letter from you she shuts 
herself up and cries. Lately I have read 
quite a number of your letters, and I must 
confess that I was not pleased with them. 

At one time you presumed to sit in judg- 
ment on your mother's life, and now you 
blame her because yours is a failure. You 
have no right to do it. 

You cannot justly lay your married 
wretchedness at either your mother's or 
your husband's door. Its origin is to be 
sought in a train of circumstances. You 
must know, though you seem to have for- 
gotten it, that it was not your mother who 
gave in to your desire to go to the French 
Convent School. It was my doing that you 
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went. I sent you for her peace of mind's 



That you have married a Catholic while 
you yourself are a Protestant is no one's 
fault but your own, as you did not ask 
anybody's permission. Unfortunatdy you 
have inherited from your mother a hysteri- 
cai temperament, and from your father 
a certain matter-of-factness which prevents 
your enjo3dng life. 

I fed compelled to aet like a surgeon 
who undertakes a necessary operation, 
in spite of the patient's objection to scars. 

The only time your husband was here 
on a visit I was able to get a certain im- 
pression of his character. You are right 
in saying that he is *' dangerous to women 
through the animal magnetism which radi- 
ates from his person, attracttng to him 
adults and chitdren alike.'' And you might 
add, '' through his natural amiability and 
his kindliness." He makes no di^[uise 
of his vanity, but when you plume yoursdf 

on being his only check because you alone 
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resist him, you are adopting a dangerous 
line. The man who wishes to be worshipped 
will not be discouraged by superior airs, 
especially when these are put on, and you 
merely f eign opposition in order to annoy 
him, and to conceal how much you are in 
love. 

Owing to the position he holds he is the 
centre of much attention. He is unable, 
like most men, to diverge from the high 
road. Every movement of his is noticed, 
and may cause him unpleasantness. Thus 
his position forces him to be cautious. 
Yet you as his loving wife accuse him of 
giving to every woman what ought to be 
your portion alone. 

Yotir want of trust puts him on the rack. 
You pluck his nerves to pieces, and dissect 
his secret thoughts. You hate him for 
not being unf aithful to you in deed in that 
you suspect continually that he is unf aithful 
to you in thought. You hurt him by 
telling him constantly that your mutual 
life is animal and savage, that he lacks 
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soul, and does not compréhend what it is 
to love with the ^oul as you do. He 
retorts by calling you hystericai. 

Then a young girl comes to stay in your 
house. She falls in love with yotir husband, 
and he is in love with her. You say, 
" She made a dead set at him." Instead 
of dedding to remove her immediatdy 
you watch for proofs of the criminal 
relations which you suspect. I don't con- 
demn you for getting hold of your hus- 
band's letters by any means honouxable 
or the reverse, because jealous wives are 
as irresponsible for their actions as patients 
with a temperature of a hundred and sis:. 
You triumph and cause yourself diabolical 
torments by revélling in the stolen love- 
letters. You find in them the *'psycho- 
logical *' impulse that you have missed in 
your husband's love. 

What ought you to do now ? Either 
you must go, as you cannot stay with a 
man who is in love with another ; or you 
must remain and leave him and his f edings 
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in peace. Nonsense ! Instead you thrust 
a dagger into his heart and tum it in the 
wound. If he moans, you ask, "Do you 
stiU love her ? '' 

You think that love can be wrenched out 
of a man's life as easily as a tooth is drawn, 
root and all. 

Agony brings your husband to reason 
and his senses, he belies what he feds and 
cries, " I love no one but you ! " But 
even then can you leave him alone ? 
Certainly not. You now insist on his 
telling everything, betra3dng and deceiving. 
You know, as a Catholic, he cannot daim 
a divorce, and yet you ask if he will marry 
her in the case of your retiring ? Not a 
word of this offer do you intend seriously. 
You want to humiliate and torment him. 

Next you make a scene with the girl, 

pervert his words about her, misapply your 

knowledge, and use such expressions as 

" Impurity, lies, vulgarity." But she only 

answers, *' I love him, I cannot do anything 

else." And you find this exrasperating. 
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Not onoe has it occurred to you to set 
your husband free. He belongs to you, he 
is in your power. You b^gin all over again. 
You haven't an hour's rest because you 
must spy on all his actions. You reproach 
him for being a C^tholic. His baseness is 
trebled because he is Catholic — ^as if lies 
had an3rthing to do with artides of faith. 

You are leading a pretty life!! Then 
your husband falls ill. For a long time he 
has complained of a tumour in his chest. 
" If it grows it'U have to be removed for 
it may be cancer." This is a trifling 
matter, or you inwardly triumph over 
it as ^' a judgment." 

One morning he leaves the house on 
business. He takes leave of you tenderly 
and comes back over and over again to 
kiss you with emotion. You at once 
suspect deceit, and heap reproaches on him 
for intending to do something behind your 
back. He smiles sadly and says, '^ If that 
is so you will soon hear what it is." 

At mid-day you have a "vision," if what 
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you write is trae. You see him lying on 
the operating table. You tdephone to the 
hospital and leam that the operation has 
taken place. You hurry there and meet 
the girl. 

To you he has not spoken of the serious 
ordeal in store for him. But he has sent 
for her. 

This is the last drop that overflows 
your cup of anguish. You take your 
side husband home. You torture him till 
he says, ** Death would be better than this." 

And now you ask me what you ought 
to do. 

It would be mudi simpler to tdl you 
what you ought not to have done. 

But it is too late for that now. All the 
same, I will, to the best of my poor abilities, 
give you advice and the benefit of my 
experience, gathered from contemplation 
of many wretdied and foolish cases in 
which people tread happiness under foot, 
and then instantly lament what they have 
lost. 
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First and foretnost, Agnete, you must 
look into yourseif , and get rid of the lie 
wliich, like an octopus has catight you in its 
embrace and smothered the best within you, 

The lie about your husbandes defidency. 
Your expressions of longing for a harmony 
of souls is a lie, just as your pretension to 
love with the soul and not with the saises is 
a lie. 

You are one of the many women who for 
reasons which I fail to understand . . • 
find no salvation in your relations to a 
man. What for htm was the highest 
enjoyinent, for you was only a torturing 
excitement. A physical shortcoming in 
yoursdf would in him appear a crime in 
your eyes. Instead of honestly and franldy 
explaining to him the state of things and 
the cause of your unhappy condition, you 
try to seek satisfaction by making scenes. 

Don't you see, dear child, a dever 

woman never makes scenes. It isn't poli- 

tic. A scene that lasts an hour works 

fourteen days' detriment to her appearance. 
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Yotir question, ''What ought I to do 
now ? " really means, " How can I punish 
him further ? *' 

Raiher you should ask, '^ What can I 
do to heal his wounded soul ? " And this 
is my answer, Agnete, '' You can do it by 
confessmg your own mistakes, and for* 
getting his/* 

You must not ape hutnility, and let 
something cry within you, "See what a 
sacrifice I am making ! ** 

No, you must acknowledge your wrong- 
doing and not let it out of sight. Take it 
in both hånds, hold it tightly like a costly 
goblet, and keep your eyes fixed on it. 
You should remember that it is no credit 
to you that you have not betrayed him 
because there has been no necessity ; for 
you know nothing of the mad impulse that 
can arise between two human cfeatures, 
suddenly, like a storm in the thickest part 
of the wood. 

Above all things, recognise that at the 

time your husband summoned his mistress 
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to his side when he thought that he was 
going to die, he acted from the greatest 
and most primitive of instincts — ^the instinct 
of love. 

Téll htm that you have been wrong. 
Show him your love. Give him your best. 
Not for an hour or a day, but every hour 
and every day. That is the only way to 
his heart, and to your own peace of 
mind. And then the time will come when 
mutual forgiveness has performed its 
mirade. 

Try to understand what I mean. 

Hearty good wishes from your mother's 
old friend. If you like you may show your 
husband this letter. 

EiÆiB Lindtner. 

It is certainly a very fine trait in Magna's 

character, that she who used to be — ^wéll, 

never mind, I won't say what — ^has never 

breathed the name of her child's father to 

any living soul. 

The man must have been good and 
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strong, and I am f ortunate indeed that my 
Kelly has found a protector in the little 
fellow. Oluf doesn't like Kelly drinking 
schnaps. So Kelly doesn't drink schnaps. 
Oluf wants Kelly's moustache to grow, 
so Kelly lets it grow. 

" So long as I have Oluf who takes care 
of me, you need not be af raid of me/' 
These words are dose to my heart. 

And yet I have still some anxiety. The 
world is so big, and here things are reduced 
to such a groove. I notice the efEect on 
Oluf when Kelly tells him about America. 
Who knows if the day will not come when 
the pair come to bid me and Magna 
f arewell to go off on adventures ? 

Oluf was making plans the other day 
of travelling to Canada, and camping in 
the great forests far away from civilisation. 
The boy had fixed it all up. They were 
to live in the trees, and live by hunting and 
fishing. Perched up on the highest branches 
they would spread out their nets, and catch 
fish out of the great river that roUs through 
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the forest. They would only enter a town 
twice a year to sdl the skins of the beasts 
they had caught. 

Oluf is not too small for such dreams, 
but Kelly 

I am so unwilling to budge from here till 
Kelly has taken root in the soil so that he 
can't tear himself away. He promises to 
stay here slvrsys, but what is a promise ? 
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Dear Magna, 

I must really tell you without dday. 
Richard has been to see ine, When I^ude 
brought in his card I was dumbfounded. 
But the moment he entered the room, 
thank God I got over my feeling of embar- 
rassment. We stood and looked at each 
other, and were at a loss how to b^;in the 
conversation, till it occurred to Richard 
to say something about Kelly. He knew, 
of course, the whole story. 

It did one good to see the dear f ellow, and 
to speak to him again. He said he could 
only stay a few minutes, and stayed two 
hours. In reality, it was his little wife 
who sent him to see me. She thought it 
so'extraordinary that she should not know 
me, who had played such an important 
part for so many years in Richard's life. 

We spoke a great deal of our respectivc 
children, and were both equally proud. 
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Now Richard has promised to visit me 
ne3± Sunday with his family. You and 
our boys must come too. In the conrse 
of the weék I shall return Richard's 
call. 

Do you know, Magna, I intend to make 
it quite a f estive occasion, and there shall 
be no feeling in the matter that I am a 
divorced wife. You will have to lend me 
a few things as most of my china is over 
in the villa, and I shall order the food to 
be sent in from Palace Street. One can be 
certain of getting it good there, or would 
you advise going to an hotel ? I have 
got so out of the habit of entertaining that 
I fed nervous at the thought of it. 

Anyhow, you must come, Magna, and 
take care that Kelly is properly attired. 
Ålso see to his hånds. 

When Richard was gone, I sat a long time 

and meditated in retrospect on how very 

nicely he and I had once got on together. 

The one drawback was that we had no 

children. On that account I made the 
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sacrifice and left him. I have been royally 
rewarded for it, through my Kelly. 

Richard's wife plays a gpod game of 
bridge, and we have already started a 
society for the winter. The report of your 
enormous pluck has reached the old Market 
Place, for Richard spoke of you in terms 
of the warmest admiration and esteem. 
At parting we both positively had tears 
in our eyes. 

May I, without hurting you, give a hint ? 
Please put on your silk dress, Magna. 
I shall have a new one made, I think, as 
quickly as possible. You see, this is to be 
a very important event in my life, 

Embrace my boy for me, and remember 
what I said about his hånds. 
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Dear Jeanne, 

It is wrong of me to have been so 

lazy latdy about writing. But I have had so 

much to do, I have, as a matter of faet, 

moved house. It happened in a twinlding. 

This habitation became to let through a 

death, and mine was taken by a young 

married couple. 

Now I am living on the beach road so 

far out that I am hardly to be reckoned as 

belonging to Copenhagen. Can you guess 

why I have moved ? Simply to be nearer 

the farm, so childish does one become 

with advandng age. Magna advised me 

strongly to come out altogether, but I am 

not inclined to do that. I am always and 

shall be a child of towns, though in the year 

that Kelly has been leaming to be a farmer 

I have taken an almost incredible interest 

in cows, pigs, winter crops, and all the rest 

of it. My Ufe is so full of richness and 
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light, I have nearly more joy than I can 
bear, and no troubles at all. 

Magna manages our '^ estate/' as she 
always calls it to please me, most admirably . 
And how well she understands the art of 
setting others to work ! 

My Kdly and her little Oluf are now, 
as they always have been, insq)arable, 
and I believe that the blue-eyed little 
comrade e^ercises a most beneficent influ- 
ence on Kelly. Magna told me one day 
that she had heard Oluf saying — ^the boy 
lay in a hay-cock and didn*t know that 
Magna was on the other side of it taktng 
her after-dinner nap — " I have no father, 
for my father died ten years before I was 
bom. But if you like to be my father, 
I shall be quite content to have no 
other.'' 

Magna visits me every time that she 
has anything to do in the town. When 
the window is open I can hear the crack of 
her whip above all the rest. And will 
you believe it, Jeanne, my heart begins to 
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beat at the sound, for it means that the 
boys are with her, or that Magna is coming 
to tell me about them. You should jtist 
see her sitting rosy and upright in the 
dog-cart, her head hidden in a hood, with 
an old sealskin on, all rubbed the wrong 
way, the same that twenty years ago f ormed 
a topic of conversation the whole winter 
throt^h, because it had cost her poor, 
strug^ling husband goodness knows how 
tnany thousands. 

Magna is now getting on for sixty. But 
no one would think it. She beams as if 
the whole world were at her feet. I look 
at least ten years older, although, God 
knows, I take a lot of trouble over my hair, 
and touch up my cheeks a little, as I always 
did. She makes a fuss about getting out 
of the cart as if the coachman could not 
look after the butter and eggs. 

Just think, she gets up at four in summer, 
and at sis: in winter. There is no work 
that she considers is too menial. 

I/atterly she and Kelly painted all the 
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four buildings for Whitsun. And they 
did it like the wind, so that one could 
hardly bdieve one*s own eyes. I sat out 
on the verandah and watched, and was 
nearly sick with delight. 

Then we had roast ribs and oxeyes for 
dinner. How Kefly eats ! You can have 
no conception of his appetite. It's not 
elegant, but oh, so splendid I And after 
they have been slaughtering Kelly brings 
me lambs' fry, black puddings, and liver 
sausages. What I once couldn't tolerate 
now tastes to me better than the finest 
Astrackan caviare. 

How I chat on all about my own affairs. 
But I don't forget my little féllow-traveller 
on that account, and her troubles are mine« 
Still, I am not going to make them such a 
serious matter as you do, for they are not 
worth it. You have arrived at a stage 
when everything looks to you black, and 
must look so. I should be deeply pained 
if I had not long ago seen what the cause 
of it is. You are now just about the age 
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I was when we first met each other; 
that age which for women is so difficult 
and dangerous. And the inexplicable hap- 
piness is not granted to every woman to 
come through the time unscathed and 
triumphant as I did. 

I have thought about it, and wondered 
what the reason could be why I, contrary 
to every one else, should remain during 
those years much the same as always ; 
and I have come to the condusion that it 
was because I lived so superfidally at that 
time, and without any deep feeling for other 
people. 

But you, little Jeanne, since you linked 
your fate so fortunatdy with Malthe's, 
have been a sheer compost of love-worship 
and self-sacrifice. I could have foretold 
long ago that your transition age would be 
a hard time. But now try yoursdf to 
make it easier. Review the drcumstances, 
sift, and explain them to yourself. 

You have something to be thankful for 

that does not f all to the lot of one woman 
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in ten thousand. Yotir husband continues 
to love you as much to-day as when you 
first became his. Does that not counter- 
balance everything ? Are the little cos- 
mopolitan heathen angéls of children really 
so hard to bring up as you think ? They 
have, of course, the artistic temperament, 
and you attempt to model them into 
normal human beings. You will never 
succeed. 

And is Malthe's depression of spirits of 
any g^eat idgnificance ? There is cause 
for it. He has of late, with justice or 
injustice, been overiooked, and younger 
powers have been preferred before him; 
his name has no longer the cachet it once 
had, and even his talent seems to have 
taken a back seat. But, dear Jeanne, you 
are greatly to blame for this. You have 
loved your husband so blindly and fondly 
that you have not set him on an ordinary 
pedestal, but you have built a castle of air 
far up in the highest douds, and there 
you have placed him like a golden ball on 
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the most inaccessible pinnade, with no 
one above Imn and no one near him. . • . 
You have fed his ambition and stifled your 
own natural, critical faculty, instead of 
standing at his side and being hdpM to 
him in dedding between good and mediocre, 
and now you complain that you cannot 
console him, and that he spums you. You 
are ashamed to say so, but I read between 
the lines that you are very, very unhappy. 
. . . And it is all because you are not well, 
dear Jeanne, and your despondency is likély 
to last some years.« 

But I could hit, I think, on ways and 
means of putting your cares to flight; 
if only you wiU at once make up your 
mind to bring your little flock northwards, 
so that I may take them with me to the 
Villa this summer, and teadi the little 
goose-herds, the Parisian, the Sidlian, and 
the Smyma dxild, indifferent Danish, wlule 
you and your Malthe dose the house, store 
your furrdture, and trot round the globe. 

Don't let the thought of money stand in 
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your way. Tell Joergen from me that he 
may with an easy mind use the money 
which he would set aside as a dowry for his 
daughters. 

He must be ashamed of himsdf if he has 
not that opinion about his own flesh and 
blood, that it will be a pure joy to any one 
to take over the girls, even if they came 
without a rag to their backs or dothed in 
flour sacks. 

Besides, I have made my will, and, dear 
Jeanne, if I once played la banque at Monte 
Carlo, I am not likély to do it again. 

What a glorious summer it will be over 
there in the White Villa with your chicks. 
And we'll borrow Magna's Oluf and my 
Kelly for a week, too. What does my old 
travelling companion say to this ? 

Much love to you and to your husband, 

and the whole small flock, from 

Yours always, 

E13IB IvINDTNSR. 

Poor Jeanne and poor Joergen. . . • So 
it fares worse with you than I thought. 
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I have the greatest desire to travel over 
to them and mediate, but in these days 
my heart is too touchy and my neuralgia 
a consideration. I ought not by rights to 
sit out on the balcony in the cool evening 
air, but I never could be careful. 

But it shall not happen ; it would be too 
foolish and 'irresponsible a step — people 
don't separate in a hurry like that without 
a ghost of a real reason. All very well 
if Malthe had another string to his bow^ 
or if Jeanne was in love with another man, 
but, good I/ord ! one of them couldn't live 
without the other, and yet she talks of 
having " weighed " the matter, and thor- 
oughly thought it out. I am so angry: 
my hånds tremble. Jeanne must really 
collect herself , and understand that all this 
is nothing but a transition. When I think 
of it, I can recall no case among the many 
I have known — except, of course, my own 
— of a single woman who has managed to 
get through these years without a slight 
rumpus of some kind. Aftowards they 
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have taken endless trouble to patch up the 
wounds they have inflicted. Now, Jeanne 
has been more than unreasonable in this 
respect. There isn't a man in the world 
who could stand such an everlasting adora- 
tion. 

It was certainly brutal of him to say, 
"Mind yourself, your house, and your 
children, but don't meddle with my work." 

But he meant nothing more by it than a 
child in a temper dæs when it vents its 
anger in trampling on a favourite toy. 
Yet the words rankled in Jeanne as a 
reproach — a reproach for what ? 

He has lost faith in his talent. Therefore 
he is irritable and dejected, and Jeanne, 
who all these years has had enough to do in 
bringing children into the world, and caring 
for them and him, now stands suddenly 
still, looks round and behind her, and feds 
disillusioned. Now is the time when she 
wants the tenderest words he has ever 
lavished on her, but he, with his head full 
of building plans, sees no sense or object 
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in two people talking of love — ^two people 
who have proved their love with their 
whole life. 

One of them ought to f all sick unto 
death . . . so that the other shall foiget 
small grievances. 

Well, we shall see« If Jeanne listens 
to my advice, and lets the children come 
up here, all wiU be well. . • . A little air 
and f reedom is what they need ; otherwise 
I shall have to sacrifice myself and for the 
second time knock about the world with 
my little travelling companion« 

So I have been in my old home once 
more ! Weeks will have to go by before 
I get over the re-visiting of it. Every trace 
of me had been removed — ^with a scrupulons 
care and thoroughness as if every piece of 
fumiture, every hanging and picture had 
been dangerously infected. Doors had been 
obliterated, and new ones cut in walls 
which used to be doorless. Not even the 
peaceful white fireplaces were there any 
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longer, but instead gilded radiators. Had 
I never inhabited the rooms they could 
not have seemed more Strange. I looked 
in vain for Richard's oak bookcase, and the 
panels from his grandmother's country place. 

I had to see eversrthing. My namesake 
— she who bears the name by right, not 
courtesy — ^led me from one room to another. 
It was as if she asked me incessantly, 
'Msn't there anjrthing that reminds you 
of your reign ? '* No, nothing, not the 
very least thing. 

And then when we sat round the table 
at which Richard and I used to sit alone 
with the servants waiting behind our 
chairs, all the vacant piaces were filled 
with children whose appearance in the 
world was one of the conditions of my 
departure. Wonderful, wonderful ! and a 
little sad. 

I noticed how Richard ezerted himself 

that I should fed at ease. But he, too, 

I think, was moved by the oddness of the 

situation. 
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She calls me Madame Elsie, and I call 
her Madame Beathe. 

Involuntarily I glanced round for the 
big portrait Krojer in his day painted of 
me, the portrait which Richard simply 
idolised. He saw what I was looking for, 
and cast down his eyes. I felt indined to 
say, " Dearest friend, don't let us be 
sentimental. What was once is no longen 
But the picture was a true work of art, 
and for that reason you should have let 
it hang where it was." 

One thinks such things, but doesn't say 
them. 

I was shown, too, the daughters' bedroom 
Upstairs, and there — ^there hung my picture 
among photographs of actresses and school 
friends. Finally it will land in the attic 
unless it occurs to some one to make money 
out of it. 

Why is it I cannot get rid of a f eeling of 

bittemess and humiliation? They were 

all very kind and considerate. But when 

Madame Beathe jokingly suggested a match 
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between her Aimdisa and my Kelly, I felt 
near to crying. Annelisa is a thoroughly 
nice girl, it is true. But I cannot endure 
the thought of Kelly being looked down on, 
because of his country manners. And she 
does look down on him. 

The little mistress has one f ault. She 
is too immaculatély tidy. I noticed that 
all the caipets had dusting sheets over 
them, and naturally supposed their removal 
had been forgotten, till I saw that every 
single artide on her dressing-table was 
covered in the middle of the day with gauze, 
and I heard her scolding one of the 
maids for not washing her hånds before 
beginning to lay the doth after touching 
some books. Richard, I am sure, finds it 
trying. 

When he smokes a dgar she sits on pins 
and needles for f ear he shall scatter the ash 
about. And God knows that for a man 
Richard is tidy enough. She discovered 
a mark on the white window-ledge, only a 
raindrop, I bdiieve, but got up twenty 
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tunes at least to scnib, biush, and breathe 
on the spot. 

It gives me food for thought. It is not 
for me to judge what she does and how she 
acts. But I can't get over it. I fed bound 
to criticise her. Ånd somehow the idea 
will bother me that this is my home she is 
fussing about in, and not the other way 
about. 

Annelisa kissed me at parting, and asked 
if she might soon come to see me. But she 
shall not come when Kelly is at home. 
Hiat is certain. 

And now they have invited me to a 
grand dinnei-party. 

• « 

Kelly must have a tail-coat, there is 
no questiou of that. 

« 

• • 

No, KéUy shall not have a dress suit. 
Kelly won't come with me to the dinner- 
party at Kichard's. I am going alone. 
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Pah ! I am positivdy exdted ! It was 
a grand occasion. And it did me good to 
hear pretty speeches made about my 
appearance. The orduds certainly did go 
well with my mauve silk. They couldn't 
have come from anywhere but Paris, of 
course. 

AnnéUsa and I became great friends. 
She took me up to her room and confided 
in me that she and her mother don't get on. 

You were afraid to move ahnost for fear 
of being told you were making things in a 
mess. And the child betrayed, by the way, 
the little domestic seeret that her mother 
now had a bedroom to herself, because 
her father was so untidy in shaving. 
When no one was looking her mother went 
about with a duster and wiped away 
the marks left by the soles of your boots. 
Wasn't it too awful ? But it didn't seem 
so dreadful to me, for all at once I saw 
plainly what it meant, and I consoled the 
child by telling her that in a year or two 
the scouring demon would be deaned away. 
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Richard seems quite unconæmed. He 
doesa't dieam of complaining. But if 
he has any memory, it must occur to him 
in looking back, how in the years that I 
was passing through the phase, everything 
inwardly and outwardly went on the same 
as usual. 

Richard plays a brilliant game of bridge. 
But I must say I was utterly unprepared 
for Professor Rothe making the third. 
He behaved as if nothing whatever had 
passed between us. Ånd I^iUie's name was 
not mentioned. 

Richard said when I rose to go, '' You 
have been the Queen of the Feast ! " 
God knows I blushed. 

Maybe that in his secret heart he recog- 
nises the great sacrifice I made for him. 
It was, undoubtedly, no easy matter to 
leave him and the beautiful house. But 
my exemplary consdence was sufficient 
reward, even if I had not afterwards 
recdved the guerdon of Kelly. 
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I bdieve I shall succeed in having a 
chat with Madame Beathe about her 
tic doloreux. If one broaches the subject 
tactfully, it's possible to achieve a great 
deal ; and it is only a matter of getting her 
to see hersdf that her malady is an appen- 
dage of her years. 

What holes Kelly wears his stoddngs 
into, and how black he makes his pocket- 
handkerduefs ! I do bdieve the boy uses 
them to wash the cart-wheds. 

Kelly said yesterday, "And if you 
hadn't adopted me, I should have been 
in the gutter all my life/' How he looks 
at me ! 

I suppose I had better have left it alone. 
I was told that for others sudi a period of 
incapability might erist, but not for her. 
She knew the duties of a proper housewife, 
and did not attend to a fifth part of things 
and leave the rest in dirt and disorder. 
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It was a little too much that I shotild 
not only come and interfere in her house- 
keeping, but ascribe to her a fictitious 
iUness that only eidsted in my imagination. 
. . . And then followed a long story which 
to listen to was enough to make one laugh 
and weep together. Goodness ! she had 
actually been jealous of my former r^ime, 
and had no peace till she had tumed the 
whole house topsy-turvy. She didn't in- 
tend that I should know this. But the 
storm burst when she thought to-day I 
had been taking my revenge. Her one 
object in life was to live for her husband, 
her home, and her children, and she had no 
notions about posing as a beauty, and be 
painted by famous artists. Andsoon. . . . 

She was so beside herself finally, that 
I was obliged to cave in, and say that I 
had made a mistake, she was not at the 
dangerous age, and her scouring mania 
was a perfectly natural instinct, and it was 
a pity that all housewives did not f ollow 
her example. 
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And then we were good friends again, 
and she told me that she was very glad 
I was really quite old. 

Any woman so old and harmless, of course 
didn't count. 

No, I shall not bum my fingers again. 
It is most curious how forgetful one 
becomes with the flight of years. 

But forgetful is not eractly the right 
word. It is much more a sort of half-^ 
unconsdous perversion of actual facts. 
The same kind of thing as parents making 
out to their children and almost bdieving 
it themselves, that when they were children 
they were absolute angels. 

Magna, for instance, is capable of sdf- 
delusion and l3ang with regard to the 
miseries of her dangerous age. Magna, 
usually the soul of truthfulness, who nevet 
tries to make herself out better than she 
is, apparently bélieves that she got over 
those difficult years easily and calmly. 
Good God! 

For once we nearly grew angry with one 
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another. I maintained that it was nothing 
to be ashamed of , but rather an honour, 
that she had afterwards matured into the 
magnificent, vigorous creature she now is. 

But she wouldn't hear of it. The only 
thing she would admit was Oluf, and she 
only did that because he is her own flesh 
and blood. 

We both became véhement, and in the 
end Magna went the length of asserting in 
her esrdtement that I had been far more 
affected by the critical years than she 
and Ivillie Rothe put together ! 

It was useless to protest against such a 
ludicrous mis-statement of facts. But we 
very soon made it up again, and played 
our game of Friday bridge. Unfortunatdy 
Kelly had not come in with Magna. 

He and Oluf had to sit up all night with 
a sick cow. It would have sufficed if one 
of them had done it, but where Kelly is 
there Oluf will be also. 

God bless Magna for her way of chatting 
about the two boys. I devour the words 
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as they fall from her lips. It is so splendid 
to hear her. Magna thinks it will be a good 
thing for Kelly if he marries in a year or 
two . . . it seems almost as if she had 
fixed on some one already. What if it 
shotdd be to the new dairy-maid ? Well, 
I should not mind, so long as it was for 
my boy's happiness. In that event we 
must think of taking a farm for Kelly, 
for Kelly and Oluf. 

♦ 

It would interest me to prove to Magna 
who was right. If I could bring mysélf 
to reading through once more what I 
wrote down in those days . . . yes, I will 
to-morrow. 

I am ashamed, oh, how ashamed I am ! 
It is not fancy or forgery. I wrote every 
word of it in drcumstances which bear 
witness to the honesty of the writer. 
I can never look either Magna or Jeanne 
in the face again ... or in my boy's. 
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Not I who have a ihousand times 
dreamed and wished with all my heart that 
I had brought him into the world ! I can 
only hang my head now and be thankful 
that he nevet had such a person for his 
mother. 

I, I, who strutted about like a peacock« 
proud of my own perfections; I, who 
pointed the finger of scom at others ; I, 
who presumed with the rights of a judge 
to condemn or pardon others, inwardly 
jubilating triumphantly, ''Thank God I 
am not as other men are." 

That can never be erased, never made 
good. 

Now that I have reached the evening of 
my days, and my one occupation is to sit 
and look out of the window at the people 
who pass, and dream happy dreams for 
my boy, I commit no thought or deed that 
needs the veil of oblivion. 

But then, when I was in my prime . • . 

when I might have applied my gifts for 

usefulness and pleasure — ^I was such a . . • 
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The memory of it can never be wiped 
out. It can never be made good. 

And I had thought that Kelly was to 
read it all after my death, so that he might 
leam to know what I really was ; leam to 
despise me as I lay in my grave ... I have 
had the fire lit though it is summer. I 
intend to destroy every line. Every line ! 

But will that prevent Kelly beholding 
me in all my pitiableness ? Am I such 
a coward ? Such a coward ? . . . No, 
Kelly shall read it, every scrap when I am 
dead. 

Then he shall see what a deplorable, 
wretched creature I was till love entered 
my life, when he did. Then he shall know 
the great mirade which love wrought. 

Kelly has a daim to me in bad as wdl 
as good. . . . 

I feel to-day so ineffably tired. It seems 
as if this day were to be my last. The 
day of judgment, when I am to stand face 
to face with myself . 

But the day of judgment is to be foUowed 
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by regeneration. Kelly is to be my re- 
generation. Not for nijTsdf do I pray to 
be granted a year, an hour; I pray for 
Kélly's sake alone, that our meeting that 
night xnay not have been in vain. This 
prayer throbs from my lips into Btemity. 
Will it be heard ? 

There are the bells chiniitig for vespers. 
Now Kelly is coming home from his work, 
so tall, strong and healthy. They are 
busy with the spring ploughing, and to- 
morrow is Simday. Then I shall see him, 
have him to myself . . . . 

Kelly. Kelly . . . why aren't you here 
at this hour ? Kelly, I want to see you, 
and to thank you. 

Be good • . . be happy. . . . 
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The Dangerous Age 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Net. 

Some Bxtncts trom the introdoction to tbe 

French Bdition by 

MARCEL PRÉVOST. 



Here is a Strange book. A woman's novel^ iti its 
integral and violent sincerity it can only be compared 
to certain masculine confessions. 

When a woman entitles a book "The Dangerous 
Age/' we may feel sure sbe does not intend to write 
of the dangers of early youth. It is at forty-two that 
Blsie Undtner begins to edit her private diary, and 
her eyes that " match the hue of polar nights " have 
seen a good deal in the course of those twenty years. 
And if in the eyes of the law she has remained strictly 
faithful to her marriage vows, she has judged herself 
in the secret depths of her heart. The moment of "the 
crisis '' arrives, and, taking refuge in a " savage 
solitude '' in which even the sight of a male servant is 
hateful to her, she sets down with disconcerting lucidity 
all she has observed in other women and in herself. 
Blsie Undtner declares more than once, that if she had 
to start life over again she would be just as irreproach- 
able. But the nearer she gets to the crisis the more 
painfuUy and lucidly she perceives the antinomy 
between two female desires ; the desire of moral dignity, 
and the desire of physical enjojrment. It is the feminine 
soul, and the feminine soul of all time, that is revealed 
in this eztraordinary document. 



JOHN LANE. THE BODIET HEAD. YI€0 ST.. LONDON. W. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



The Dangerous Age 

Some Opiniaas of tbe Presss. 

■NOLI8H RBVIEW. 

"This work has enjoyed an astonishing vogue on 
the Contineiit. Men and women may not agree 
as to what constitutes the dangerous age in 
these days when there are no old folk, but they 
will have to admit tiie poignancy of much that this 
Scandinavian woman exposes — for it isanexposure 
of a woman's soul, physical and mental, bitter and 
pitiless. Many women will find in these pages a 
mirror of their own lives." 

OUTLOOK. 

"Karin Michaelis set out to depict a feminine 
soul, and that she has done it valuably is there 
to be seen." 

OLOBB. 

"Searching, peering, self-revelation. Itistragic, 
it is sad, but it is a bright light on regions hitherto 
dimly ezplored." 

SPECTATOR. 

"The style of the book is telling. It is evidently 
well translated : and it has an air of sincerity and 
realism. In its own way, it is both curious and 
elever." 

DAILiT TBLiBORAPH. 

"It is as Marcel Prévost says, a Strange book, 
sincere enough to take rank beside the revealing 
human documents of the world, the Essays of 
Montaigne, the Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and (to come down to our own days) 
H. G. Wells's 'New Machiavelli.'" 
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The Dangerous Age 

Some Opinions of tiie i^ress. 

THB GRAPHIO. 

" Here at last is the safe guide to a woman's 
soul. 'The Dangerous Age' should be iuvaluable. 
It is a woman's confession^ nay, a dissection of her 
life. It concems itself with the last flicker of a 
woman's youth, those years when she is 'still 
young ' at forty-two. There are no lies, no poses and 
affectations, no side glances at a possible public. 
Klsie Lindtner its heroine spares us nothing, from 
her finely reasoned philosophies, down to her words 
of hysteria. But out of these coherency is construct- 
ed, just as a life-story may be pieced togetherout 
of a succession of days meaningless in themselves. 
Varied moods and disconnected thoughts all point 
the way to an inevitable end ; and of such is life." 

SUNDAT TIMES« 

" When no less an authority than Marcel Prévost 
recommends a woman author's dealing with a crisis 
of woman's sezual life and speaks of 'its pungent 
odour of truth' and of the 'revelation' it makes 
'of the feminine soul of all time/ we are pretty 
safe in accepting* his word for it that he is 
introducing to our notice an ' extraordinary 
document.' But then, as it happens, no one who 
brings an unprejudiced intelligence to bear upon 
Karin Michaelis's study of 'The Dangerous Age' 
will require even M. Prévost's support to come very 
confidently to this opinion. A woman of the little 
country of Denmark has set readers of Central 
Europe all canvassing a work of hers with eitiier 
heat or enthusiasm." 



SOOTSMAN. 

" The artistic merit of the book is real, and it 
reveals the soul of a woman." 
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Some Qitlttloas o/ tbe Press. 



THB ATHBNABUM. 



4t 



Tlie extraotdinary success achieved by the 
original of this novel is deserved by the dezterity 
and snbtlety with which it depicts, through her 
own writing, a woman who haa arrived at the 
'dan^erona age' when physical beauty comes and 
gæs intennittently, threatening a final depaiture." 

T.P's. WEKKLY. 

"A masteriy book. Ufts Mme. Karin Michaelis 
into the front rank of European letters. In it she 
has concentrated her undoubted genius for peering 
into the souls of women, and produced a maste^iece." 

TATLBR. 

" This novel of Karin Michaelis is an eztiaordinary 
one. It throws a new light on the feminine soul." 

WE»TMINSTBR. 

" We stem to look straight over the bowed head 
of the woman who writes her story, into the pale 
faces of countless other women, who fear the 
passing of youth, and who strain their ears in 
agony to catch the echo of his departing footsteps." 

SMART SBT. 

"Truly a terrible book, but a remarkable and 
fiercely interesting one." 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 

GALAHAD JONES. A Tragic Farce. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

With 1 6 fuU-pag^e Illustrations by Norman Lindsay. 

*,* Qalahad Jodm ia a middla-agad bank olark. with a tamlly. Onø day, oB 
his way horn«, a lett«r tallt to his ieat from the balcony o! a house he is passint- 
It is addresséd " To Yon," and oa TMding it he dlscovon thai he is reqaflsted 
to meet the writer in the yarden oi the house at 10 o'dock thai night. In a spirit 
ot knight-errantry. he decides to do to, and leanu that the irriter-« yonng gbl— 
IS fcept practioally in prieon by her lather, becanse of her atfection for a maa of 
whom he does not approTe. The chifalry ol Gaiahad Jones planges him iato 
many diffionlties, and leads to some Tery awkward and eztremely amming sitnatieoa. 

A TOUCH OF FANTASY . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

A Romance For Those who are Lucky Enoug^h to Wear Glasses. 

BT GIRO ALTI. 

THE SAINT'S PROGRESS; A Novel. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated from the Italian of Ciro Alvi by Mary Gibson. 

*,* Signor Ciro Alri has written a long and moet aympathetic novel dealing 
with the lile ol one of the noblest spirits ol the Christian Ohozch who was perhaps 
the most estxaorddnary man of hUi age The eomewbat diseolnte eaxly lile ot the 
lomder ot the Franoiecan Order ia dettly ontUned, the yoong man's innate goodness 
ot beart and kindly ditpoaitlon being olearly apparent eTen in the midst ol hia 
ostentatioos gaiety and siidden impnleee. 

BT W. H. ARDAGH. 

THE MAGADA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Pall JCall OazttU—" ' The Msgada ' is » store-hooae ol rare aad cnrloaa leem- 
ing . . . it is a well-wrltten and pictaresqne story of hlgh adrenture and deeds 
of derTing<do." 

Obiørowr—" The book has admirably canght the spirit of romance." 

Daily Chronidt—" ' The Magada ' ia a fine and flnely told ttory» and we 
congratnlate Mr. Ardagh." 

THE KNIGHTLY YEARS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*,* In " The Knlghtly Yeara ' the anthor ol " The Magada " tak« os back 
onoe more to the Ganary Islands in the days ol laabella the Catholic The tale 
deals with the aftermath of oonquests, when " the firet nae the ialanders made ot 
their newly-aoqaired moral code was to apply it to their mlert." The hero of tlie 
story is the body-serraat ot the profiigate GoTernor ol Gomera. whose lore aflain 
become painfnlly inTolTed with thoee of his masrter. In tlie oontse ol his many 
adrentnres we cosne acræa Qneen laabella herself, the woman to whom eTery maa 
waa loyal saTe her own hnabaad; aad conntleae Spanish worthiea, seamen, eoldien, 
goTernors aad priesta, all real men, the maksra ol ISmpire fonr hundred yean ago. 
The book aboonds In qoaint aaylnga both of Spaalard and natiTe, while the lore- 
making M the simple yonng hero aad hia child-wile weaTss a pretty thread ol 
romance through the atirxing tale of adTenture. 



JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT ALLEH ARNOT. 

THE DEMPSEY DIAMONDS; A NoveL Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*,« Thia to Um ttory ol tb« Mont txaiui«reiioe of a fortime; and ibø loeM b 
Uåå maialy te iwo old lioiiMi in «iro Bootttoh Tilla««, oo» oa tlie east coact, ene 
bWMd te médlaiid woods. The tate to of tb« old slow days of twentj yean »co 
bt åof ih« tynaay ol ip ^td bataa, bvt it to awajod tåuoncbont and bora« to iti 
eloM by tba mn« swift p««<oni tbat way ibo atortoi ol men and wom&o. to-daj, 
•ad wiU nm9 ihva tiU tb« end ol tteM. 

BT OERÅBD BENDALL. 

PROGRESS OF MRS. CRIPPS»MIDDLEMORE. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 

Author of Mrs. Jones's Bonnet,*' " The Old Home," etc, 

••• Tbto book daato witb tb« wmtnim ot a middle-claai famiiy aoddenlj 
•BXicbed. Tba p rogr eei ol Mn. Crlppe-Middleiaore to nader the direction of ▼ariom 
aooleitoetteit aaob ravered and belored. from maaéil ehopkeeptef and dtonnt to 
papaoy ana tba peesaga. Tbo elever preoootone cbildraa of tba lamilj attampt to 
emnlate in tba bif ber epberee ol Utacatma and art tbe temadrkaJbla financial ■nrmw 
oi tba capable latber. Mr. Grippa-Middtomora'a greateei aoooeai to that be carrfes 
bto familj vitb bim. He antertatea laTtohly at bto marble patooa at Hampataad. 
* Ha waa te many raapacti a lanaroaa, Juat* boaoorable and ainoere man. Hit 
aneiUary a dv e ntm ea I oonaider uniorinnata," to tbe Bar. Moore Cortto' dalicbtlnlW 
pbiaaad poai^nortain tribata. Mr. Bendali baa a wicked wit wbiob. witb hia abUity 
to aarame tba attitude ol tba tataraatad lookar-on ateioat amoontteg to in^piraticm. 
atampa bim aa a bomonrtot. 

BT PAUL BERTRAM 

THE SHADOW OF POWER. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

•,* Tbto to a Boananoa ol tbe daya wban tbe Dnke ol Alra bald tba Netberland« 
laat te bto Iron gra^, and tba power of Kteg and Chnrch oaat Ha abadow over tbe 
land, aometlmea over tboea avan wbo were cboeen to vpbold it. Tbera «aa ro 
bopa of proffreaa and tbe moat enllgbtened oonld only amila grimly, aoaptically 
npon tbe errora ol tba a«a. Siwb alao waa tbe man wboae atory to hero told: 
pmd. darlttff, mtblaa|. Uka aU tba Uentananta of tba creat Dnke— yet lilted by 
bto edncation above iba blind laaaticiam bl bto tima, aaaklng tmth and fraedom. 
Jifca bto great oontemporary tbe Prince of Orange. Tba pnbltoher clainu for " The 
Bbadow of Power " tbat it to ona ol tba most powerfal biatonoal romancea ev«r 
anbrnitted to bim. 

Timet. -" Few readera bave taken up ' Tbe Sbadow ol Power ' and coma laoe to 
iaoe witb Don Jaimie de Jorquera. will lay it down or refnae liim a haaring antil 

tbe book and Ikto adventorea oome to an end." 

Dailf Jfoal"-" Tbto to a book that cuti deep into nature and ezperienoe. We 

oommer It moat beartily to diaoernfng laadera, and bopa it may take ita place 
With tbe beat btotorical noveto." 

BT HORAGE BLEACKLET. 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Author of *' Ladies Fair and Frail," etc. 
*,* Al tbe title impliea, tbto ia a very gallant noTal: an eigbteenth oentary 
atory ol abdnctiona, koiBly inna, bigbwaymen and hangmen. Two men ara in lova 
With Margaret Crofton: Gokmel Thoralay, an old villate, and Dick Maynaxd, wbo 
to aa yoathlul aa be to Tirtaoaa. Thomley nearly anooeeda te oompeUIng Margnrat 
to marry bim, lor be bas te bto poa a aaa i on a doomnent aadly incriminating to har 
father. Maynard aetUea Thomley. but bimaall te bto imi to ** ap againat it" He 
to arreated for oomplicity te tba highway thefta oi a glad but graæleaa yoong 
rnAan. Both are aenlanoed to daath, but a graat aHort to mada to gat tbem 
reprieved. It wonld be a pity to divalga tba oUmaac cnmningly oontrived by Mr. 
Bleackley, aare to aay that tba book anda te a aoana ol biaatblaaa tetareat bafora 
tbe Tyborn gallowa. 



JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT H. F. PRETOST BÅTTERSBT. 

THE LAST RESORT. Crdwn 8vo. 6/- 

BT EX-LIBUTENÅNT BILSE. 

LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Also in Paper Cover i/- net. 
The suppressed German Novel. With a preface written by the 
author whilst in London, and an introduction by Arnold White. ' 

Truth—" Tlie dispraceful «zponiz«t ol ttae bæk were ezpmely admitted to 
be true bj tb« Minister of W«r \n tbø BAlobøU«. Wh&t tbe book will probably 
suggest to yon is. thai Germaii militvrtai is cntttaiff Its own throat. and will oa« 
d»y oe boist witb ita own patard." 

BT SHELLAND BRADLET. 

ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

WettminHår 0ax9tU—" . . . makflt batter and more entertalning reading thaa 
Hine out ol efery tea nafels al tbe day. . . . Tbosa ir bo kxiow noibing abont 
Anglo-Indian social lile iiill be ae well antertained by tble etory ai tbosa wbo 
know eTerytbiHg abont it." 

Timst-" FuU ol deligbtliil kuaour." 

BT ETELTN BRENTWOOD. 

HECTOR GRAEME. Third Thousand Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*,* Tb« ontstaoding feature ol "Hector Graeme" is tb« oonrincing pictar« It 
giT«s of military iil« in India and Sontb Afrioa, written by om« wbo i« thorodgbly 
acqusinted wltb it. Heetor Graene i« not the gieat eoklier ol fiction, nsoally 
depicted by noTelists. bat a ratber unpopular officer in tb« Bnglisb army wbo 
ie giTen to strai^g« flts ol nnconscioasneee, dnring whicb be abows eztraordinary 
psycbic powers. Jie is a man as ambitions as be is iinacrnpiiloiM. witb tbe desire 
bnt not tbe abftity to become a Napoleon. Tbe snbject matter of tbe story la 
nnnsnal and tbe atmospbere tberongbty conrinoing. 

Morning Loader—'* Provides mucb excitement and straigbtlorward pleasnre. 
A remarkable ezception to tbe nsual boring noTols abont military lii«/' 

BT JAMES BRTGE 

THE STORY OF A PLOUGHBOY. An Autobiography. 

Crown 8vo. 6/- 

•«» As will be seen trom tbe title of its parta-** Tbe Ferm," **Tbe Mansion," 
" Tbe Cottag« "—the cbaraetwrs whose piswions aad int«resta mak« tb« plot ol tbis 
story ar« draws from tb« bouaoboMs d tb« Labonrar, tbe Farmer and the Sqnire; 
the book is tberelore an attempt to present ooantry life in all tts important 
aspects. In tbis, again, it differs from all otber norels of the soU in our own or 
perbape in any language: its author writee not Irom book-knowkdge or bearsay er 
even obaerration, bnt from ezperieKce. He bas liTed wbat be describes, and nnder 
tbe power ol bie lealism readeni will feel that they are not so much glancing 
oTor priated pagee as mizing witb lirlag men and women. Bat tbe story bas 
interest for otbers than tbe ordinary Bovel-reader. It appeals aa etrongly to tbe 
many earnest minda that are now ooncerned witb tbe qaestfona of Land aad 
Indnstrial IMorm. To such its very laithfohiess to lile will snggest anawera 
startling, perbape, bat certainly arrestiag. 



JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT DANIEL CHÅUGER. 

THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

•«* Thi« aoTel bM « very decfcled quaiity o( satire which is inspired by the 
ooBfiWitioQt ol tiM nnooiiTvntioaii«!. Svideiitly Mr. Cbauoer kii<ms tb« Simple Lite 
fr^ tb* iiuld*. aad bis raflectkrns wiU boibunoM and amaae tbosa wbo kaow it 
oaly frooi eaaoal aUnsiona. Many well-fcaown ttgures will be raoocniæd, tboofb Q«t 
ta aU caim aadar tbalr proper aaaMi, and, a« in tbe caae of Mr. Mallock's " New 
BapQbUe." Boeiatr wUl be busy dotting tbe " i'« " aad eroariai tb« " t'«." 

THE NEW HUMPTY DUMPTY Crown 8vo. 6/- 

BT GILBERT K. GHE8TERT0N. 

THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

With 6 Illustrations by W. Graham Robertson. 

Dmilp Mail—" Mr. ChflBtarton, aa oar iaugbiai pbiloaopber. Is at bis beat In 
tbis daliffbtlal lantasy." 

WøttminHår Oatått*-" It is andeolably elerar. It aciatiUates-tbat is azactly 
tbe rifbt woid— witb brigbt and epigrammatic obserratioas, and it is writtea 
tbroagboQt witb nndoobted Uterary akiU." 

BT PARKER H. FILLIMORE 

THE YOUNG IDEA: A Neighbourhood. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Author of ** The Hickory Limb.*' With Illustrations by 

Rosa Cecil O'Ntel. 

BT RICHARD OARNETT. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS AND OTHER STORIES 

Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 6/- 

Dailjf ChrwiUA*—" A sabtle compound fA pbilocopby aad iroay. Let tb« 
reader take theb« storiai as pare Ian— lirely incident aad droU cbaracter— and lie 
will bo agreeably surprised to find bow stimulating they are." 

Tim^—" Hare is leaming in plenty, drawn irom all ages aad mest languaces. 
bat of dryaesB or dalaess aot a seatence. The boolc bubblee witb langbter. . . . 
His sease ol bomour bas a wiie raage." 

BT A. R. GORING THOMAS. 

MRS. GRAMERCY PARK. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

WTld—" la the laaguage ot the heroine hor&eif, thta. her story, ii dalightfiiUy 
' brigbt and cat«.' " 

06«#rv«r— " Fresb and amusing." 

THE LASS WITH THE DELICATE AIR. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*** In his new norel Mr. Goring-Thomas relates the hiatory of a yoaag cirl 
whose beantiinl face is a mask that allares. R< und the history of " The Lass witb 
tbe DeUcate Air" is woTen the story ol the Hioks famiiy. Mrs. Hicks keep« a 
lodg<ng honse in Chelsea, and has theatarical ambitions. The anthor has koen 
powers of obserTation aad a faculty ot " getting inside a woman's mind"; and ilt« 
same witty dialogue that was eo oommented upon in " Mrs. Gramercy-Park " is 
again seen ia the new work. The sceae ot the boolc is laid partly ia London aad 
partly ia Pafis. 
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BT A. IL OORINe TEOMÅS-conHnued 

WAYWARD FEET. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*** Thit book is » dopartur« on th« p&rt ol lir. Ckwiiis-ThomM, mnå i» « 
IntUiuit pieo« oi work. Th« accn« #f tbe book altcm»t« between Bt. Wulpby- 
smaMT. a mediaTal fortifiod Umn in tlie Pas-de<}alais, and Fari«. Th« two 
h«roin«i Toinette MoToau and Joan Dombray, both coma from St. Wnlphy and 
boih |o lo Parit. Thair histori« caofriT« a sharp contrast: on« betng by character 
■waet, yialdlng and allaetionato, whilo th« oth«r is oombatiT«, rebolUoua and 
latolloctnal. Th« character drawia«, aa in Mr. Goring-Thomaa' otb«r booka, i« 
a«4»bly clear and iaterMtin«. Hi« already caMvated wit, his original homoor. 
acd inaight inio character agaln iUmninat« his Utest book. The hiatory ol Joan 
Dooibnky, eepecially, is a sinæg, original, and striking piece ol work. 

BT HENBT HÅRLÅND. 

THE CARDINAUS SNUFF BOX. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Illustrated by G. C. Wilmhurst. i65th. Thousand. 

Academy—" Tb« drawings ar« all «zo«Uent in styl« and i«ally illustraiiT« øt 
th« Ulc." 

Satunlay Rtview-" Whelly d«lighUaL'* 
Pall Mali Oazettø-" IMnty aod deUctoos." 
Time»-~" A book am«iig a th^vsaad." 
Spøetaior—" A chamiing romance." 

MY FRIEND PROSPERO, Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 6/- 

Tim*$—" Tbcre is n« deayiog the cham ol the work, the delJeacy and 
Iragrancy of tb« atyle, the sunny play ol th« dialogo«, th« Tiracity ol th« wit. »od 
th« graoclui flight ol th« lancy." 

World—" Th« readiag •! it is a plaasnre lar« wid un«lloy«d." 

THE LADY PARAMOUNT. Crown 8vo. ssth Thousand. 6/- 

Timti-" A lantastic. delig htlul love-idyll." 

Sptctutor—" A Toseatc romance withont a crumpled roe« l«al." 

Daily if a«7-" Charming. daiaty. dalightlnl." 

COMEDIES AND ERRORS. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 6/- 

sir. Hbnrt JAMn, in Førtniffhtly Kéviøw—" Mt. Harland haa daarly thonght 
ont a form. ... H« has ma«t«r«d a mathed and laarncd how to paint. . . . Bia 
art is all aliT« with Micities and dclicaci«s." 

GREY ROSES. Crown 8vo. Fourth Edition. 3/6 net 

Daily TtUyraph—" ' Grey Reees ' are entitled to rank among the choicest 
flowers ol the realms ol romauce." 

Spøeuaor-" Really delightlo). * Castles dmv Spain ' ia as near p«rl«ctio]i aa it 
ooQld w«ii b«." 

Daily Chr^niel^-" ChArming itorios, simpl«, fnll ol lr«shn«ss." 

MADEMOISELLE MISS . Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 3/6 

SpøaUr—" All through the book w« ar« plaaaed and «nt«rtain«d." 
Bookman--" An int«r«sting collection ol early work. In it may be notad tb« 
QDdoubtod d«licacy and str«ngth «l lir. Harland's mannar." 
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BT CROSBY HEATH. 

HENRIETTA TAKING NOTES. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



*•* HMtftotto k th* •laf?«! ymt old dMisht« ol a dramatic critic. vbo, wiih 
Wr délif httal jcungm brotlMr, Ofrns. «r« warthy ol a plao« badde " Heles's 
BaU«" or " Kli»bath'a Childmi.'' Th«r caoaa tb« " Olyttpiant " mmnj aasiou 
aad aogviilMd mo m a nt^ yai tlMir ptaniBi ara lorgiTeQ becao— ol tha aodaariDs 
ateoB oC tbtér ■MMOoa vatoNiL Min HMth writat of ehiidxaa with tba aUU thai 
oanat ol a tboroogh mdawtaiidiin ol tba obild mlad. 

BT MURIEL HINE. 

HALF JN EARNEST. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*•* Dwriek KUmainaf« tba Morotarj al a famoas poUticiaD, k a yaanc man 
witb tba dtopOftUoa to takt tba baat tbat lile olfen him, and ahirk tba reapoo- 
albiUtiaa. Ha lalla ia lora witb a glrl, but ahodden at the Idaa ol tba bonda«a of 
narriaca. Hk lova k Miaiioipa^tod, aolettared. H« k ambitiooa, poUtiadly. 
allo«! bfaDaaU lo boooma aataaglad witb bu obief'c wife. aad k too ind<^nt to 
brMk witb bar ofoa in iuatice to tba girl bo Iotos. EToatually tbara comaa a 
timo wboa all tba tbraads bava to ba gatborad toget her, whaa lova baa to be 
weigbad witb ambitkMi, and in KUmarney't oaie the daaonemant k aaazpacted 
acd atartUag. 

EARTH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

••• Murial Hlna'a prationa noral " Hall ia Eaniest " achiaTad a oonaidarabk 
anroaaa. "Bartb" iaama Ukaiy to aohlore a greater. Tba atory daals witb tba 
awakaatag oC a pors yooag girl to ttia raalitiea ol llla aad wbat tbay maaa. Wftb 
a proper oaderataadiag ol human natara oomei aympathy: to kaow all k to pardon 
all. ** Barth " k a aoeiaty botoI witb a aociety atmoephMe tbat k ooarincinc. 

BT ADEULIDE HOLT. 

THE VALLEY OF REGRET. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*«* Betty ForaraU'a cbildhood k laU ol pathof. For the beat raasoa ia tba 
worU aha k onabla to oaptnre the ayapathy <rf her aappeaed lather. aad rona 
away to maka an impnidant marrlage with a rery charming but ratbar weak yoaag 
maa wfao k addlotad to *' drtok." Faatidioua to a degree. tbk lalliag doaa not 
aaem to apoil tba geatlaaeaa Mid reAaeaiaat ol hk dkpoaitioa. natil, oaraced by aa 
iaaolt to bk irfte, ba kilk a man In a fit el aloabolic freniy. With bar bnabaad 
aeoteaoed to peaal aarritade lor aorea years, the problem ol Betty'a Ule k foU ol 
diffloalty. Aftar flra yeara a aeoond man, Joba Karle, wiaa her lora« knowing 
littla or aotbiag ol tba obataclaa ia the way et ita lalfitmant. Fiaally. aawa 
arrirak that tba oonTiot will retnm la a few wecka, aad tba atory enda anddenly 
aad anezpectedly. Tbk k a deUgbttnl aoroL It has incideat and IreahneM; and 
tba directaeaa ol the vtyla glrea tba book a remarkabty artktle impraaaioa al lile. 

BT HRS. JOHN LANE. 

KITWYK. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

A Story with numerous illustrations by Howard Pylb 
Albbrt Stbrnbr and Gborgb Wharton Edwards. 

rmar— " Mra. Lane haa raooeeded te admiration, and chiefly by reaaoa ol 

being ao mooh intereated ia her theme tba* abe make^ no conacioua eltort to 

pieaae. . . . Ereryone who aeeks to be direrted will read ' Kltwyk * lor it« 
obrioos qnalltiea ol antertainment." 
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BT MRS. JOHN lA]XE-<ontinucd, 

THE CHA MPAGN E STANDARD. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

JCom^fH^ Ptt—" Tbn »vtbor't ehampAgiM ovwflowB frlth wittf Myiagt too 
nomooiu to eit«." 

P(Ul MtM GoMCt«— '* Mn. IiMi«*t papMi on oxa aoelal muui«n and toibta are 
tb« mott •ntartaiain«, tb« kind«« and tb« teaait tb»t b»T« bøem ofland ns tor a 
looff tfan«. . . . Tbe book ahorn wn airy pbilotopby tbat will rondør it ol mttIoo 
to tbo McUl ttodont." 

ACCORDING TO MARIA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily ChrénieU—** Tbli doligbtlal norol, siMirkliBf vitb Lomoar. . . . liuU'i 
world i> real. . . . Mn. Las« i« ronarkabiy trno to Uto in ibat worid. . . . liaria 
is pricelcM. and Mrt. Lau« it a latirlit vboM lifa may bo indofatSgably loyou in 
•atirlo art. For bor oyss barrast tbe littlo absoiditiM, and ber band makes 
•boaT« ol tb«m. ... Tbackoray raigbt bar« mad« taob sboaTas il bo bad beoo 
a vomao." 

BALTHASAR AND OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated by Mrs. John Lane from the French of Anatole France 

Daily Orafkic^" Tb« original obirm and dlstlnotioa ol tb« antbor's atyl« bas 
sorTiTod tb« oiffioult ord«al ol app«arinff ia aaotbor langoaf«. . . .* Tb« Curs's 
Mlgnooott« ' ia as pertoct in its«ll as som« Uttl« d«lioat« flowor." 

TALK O' THE TOWN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*•* Mn. Jobn Lano's n«ir book '* Talk ol tb« Town " is on tb« sam« lin«s 
as "Tb« Cbampagn« Staodaid/' ibat apaxkltaif and brilliaatiy wltty atody of 
Englisb and Amorioaa Uto, and baa tb« doUgbttnl and refrasbing bnmotir 
wa bar« a rigbt to ezp«ct of tb« aatbor ol " Aoooidlag to Maria," and tbat power 
o( obserration and koen inaigbt into oToryday lito wbiob mad« " Tb« Cbampagn« 
Standard" on« ol tb« most anoeaaaln] and on« ol tb« moat qQot«d booka of its 
seaaon. botb in England and Amarica." 

BT RICHARD LE OALLIENNE. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 

Ftfteenth Edition. 

Mr. Max Bbkbbohm, Id Daily Maia-" Mr. L« Galliecme'a gontle. blgb apirita. 
and bis aympatby witb axisteoc« is •zbibit«d b«r«. . . . His poetry, llk« bis 
bomonr, saflnses tbe wbol« book and gires a obarm to tb« moat proaaic objaota 
and incidonta ol lil«. . . . Tb« wbol« book ia daligbtlnl, for tbls reason, tbat ao 
ene els« ooold bar« writtoa a book of tb« sam« kind." 

THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Second Edition. 

8t. Jaw^9 Oaxøtt^-'* Mr. L« Gallienne's mastarpi«o«." 

Timet—" Eztremely cl«T«r and patbetic As for sentfanent Dickens migbt 
bare beem loatly prood of pooar J«nny'a iingerlng deatb, and readers wboae baarta 
bare tbe maatery oTer tbeir beads will certainly weep oTer it." 
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BT W. J. LOGKE. 

DERELICT& Crown 8vo. 6/- 

DrnUp Chrwmiélø-'** Mr. Læk« téUs hli atflvy in » rtrj triM, viry movin«. acd 
fwy nook book. Il mayaam eaa tmd the lait oh»f>ltr with én V^ v« shall b« 
■ tyi lM il . * IlH«Ueta ' li aa famii—ff and baportoat book." 

JCamtfn^ Pt^" Mr. Looko't olavar aortL Oao of tho most ofleotivø ttoriea 
tkal havø ^ptarcd for ton« tliM pMt" 

IDOLS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Dailm TéUgravl^" A brilUaaUy vrittaa and ominanUy XMdabte book." 
Datlw MaU-" Oao of tba mott dMia«vidMd nof«Ii o< tha pr«Mnt book ■eaaon." 
PvtM*— **Tba Baz«n aU«a«ly MooBunands Ib. W. J. Loolw'a 'Uoh' to aU 

aoval ftadwi. It k well wiittan. Ho tiaM k waatad in snperflaoiis deaeriptioiu; 

tbtia iå no ftna writing for fine vritlsc'i laka, bnt tb« story will »baorb tbe 

rtad«. . . . It k « norol tbat, oaaa takea np, oaonot willini ly b« pat ilova 

oatU flakhtd." 

A STUDY IN SHAE)OWS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Dmilp CkfwnMa— '* Mr. Leckt hat aohkvad a dktlnet tncoe« in thk noY«L 
Ha baa atmok UMay OMoUonal ebocdi and atraok tinai aU with a firm »nn band." 
A t k ømm um'^" Tha cbanetaf^drawinf k dktlBStly lood. All tba petKmac«8 
ttaad wa daflnad with stroacly aiarkod indiTidaaliti«." 

THE WH ITE DOVE. Crown Svo. 6/- 

riniM-" An tatnartiBc itery. tall al dxaautic »Mnai.'* 

M9nUng Pai«— "An iatorwiinc ttory. Tba eharaotaxs ara stiongly coooeiTed 
aad TiTidU^ pratented, and tba dramatlc moBMBta ara powirlnlly realiaed.'* 



THE USURPER. Crown Svo. 6/- 

1FarM--'*Thk qoita anooMmoa aevaL** 

SyMCatør— " Cbaraettr aad plot aro MO«t intMlonsly wroncht. aad tbe ooncla- 
D. when it oomee, k lully eatie^iag." 
Timøt—** An linpiewlfa rotnanoa.*' 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. Cr. Svo. 3/6 

A T THE GATE OF SAMARIA. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Daily Chron«eIa~*' Tha heroine ol tbk ctof« eiory attracti onr Intareit. . . . 
Bba k a ctoTar and rabtk ttody. . . . Wa ooagratnlate Ux. Locke." 

JCamiM Pétt—*' A olarerly wrlttaa tak . . . tba aothor's pictarae ol 
Bobamian Uk are brif ht aad frapblo." 

WHERE LOVE IS. Crown Svo. 6/- 

Mr. JAUwm DouoLAi, in Star—** I do not oftea praiia a book with thia 
anltant gntto, bnt it gare me eo mnoh tpiritoal atlmnlns and moral pleaanre tbat 
I kel bonad to anatcb tba addiUoaal daligut ol commaading It to tboae readan 
wbo k>ng lor a norel tbat k a piaoe ol Utaratnf« aa well aa a piaoe ol lila." 

Standard"" A brilliaat pkoe ol work." 

Tftnu—" Tha antbor haa tba traa gilt; bk peopk ara ali?e.** 

THE MORALS OF M ARCUS ORDEYNE. Cr. Svo. 6/- 

Ux. G. K. Bhorter, in Spiuré—** A book wbkh baa ioat daligbtad my oeart." 
Trvth—'*UT. Looka'a n«w noTal k oaa ol tba baat artiatk piaoaa ol work I 

baT« met with lor many a day." 

DaUjf Chrantek— " Mr. Locka aacoeeda, iadaed. in avery eriak ol tbk moat 

original ttory." 
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BY W. J. hOCKE'-continucd. 

THE BELOVED VAGABOND. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Tnah—" Owteinly it ia th« mort brUlUat pioo« ol vork Ui. Look« hM doM. ' 
Bvøninø Standard" Mr. Look« oan haxdlT UU to write boaaUfvUy. H« haa 
Mt faitod aow." 

SIMON THE JESTER. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*«* Tbo oootnkl flfon ol Mr. Locke'« new novel ie one Simon de Gex, M.P.. 
who hsTiuff met lile wiHi a gay aad æren« phllæophy ie eoddenly called upon to 
laoe Deatb. Tbk be doee gallantly and Jeete at Deatb nntil be diacoven to bie 
oonhMiQn tltai Deetiay ie a greator Jeeter than be. ETentnaUy by eimenderini 
bis olainu h« »ttalos salTation. Tbe berolne ie Lola Brandt, an ez-tarainer ol 
Miimab, and an importeat fifore in tbe atoory k a dwari, Proieaeor Anaetaaiaa 
P»padopoiike, wbo naa » tronpe ol pMlorminf cata. Tbe aoene of tbe no?el is 
laid in London and A]f iera. 

THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA WING. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

05#er«er— " Mx. Locke'a beat. . . . Clementina Wing and Dr. Qniztns are tbe 
tvo moat adorable obaractera tliat Mr. Locke ha^ ever bronght togetber in boly 
wedlock. The phraeeB are Looke'a voat debonairly vitty." 



THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL. 6/- 

BT LAURA BOGUE LUFFMAN. 

A QUESTION OF LATITUDE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

••• Tbe aatbor ol " A Qnaation ol Latitade " takea an Engliab girl Irom tbe 
oemlortabte atatalineaa ol a oonntry bonae in tbe Old Oooatry. and plaoea Imt in a 
roogb and xeady enTironmeni in Anatnlia. Tbe girl finde ber ataadaxd oi Taloes 
nndergoing a obange. Sbe leams to diatingnisb between Bnglieb snobbery and 
Ook»nlal almplioity and manlineaa, abe alao leezns bow to waeb np diabea, and that 
Anetsalia la not all kangarooa and giaat orioketera. Tbe atmæpbere ol tbe atory is 
oonTinciag, and tbere are many Tirid plotnree ol Melbourne lile. Tbe book depicta 
Anetialia ae it reaUy ia, ita atrengtb and ita weakneaa, ita refiaement and iU 

▼Bl ATlty. 

BT A. NEIL LTONS. 

ARTHUR'S. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Tim9§—'* Not only a very entertainiag and amnaing work. bnt a ?ery kind ly 
i^d tolerant liork alao. Incddentally tbe work ia a mirror ol a pbaw ol tbe low 
London lile ol to-d^ aa trne aa oertain ol Hogartb'a tranacripta in tbe eigbteentb 
oontnry, and lar more tender." 

Pun€h—"Mx. Nell Lyona seema to get rigbt at tbe beart ol tbinga, and I 
oonioaa to a real admiration ior tbia philoaopber ol tbe collee^tall." 

SIXPENNY PIECES. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Påa Mali Oax€tt9—" It ia pure. laat, aheer life, salted with a aenae ol bunoar." 

S9øHing Standard-" ' BixTtaukj Pieces' ia aa good aa ' Artbar V and that 

k aaying a great deaL A book Inll ol langbter and teara and bita inanmerable 

that one leeU impelled to read alond. ' Bizpeuny Pieoea ' wonld be ?ery hard 

indeed to beat." 
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BT A. NEIL LYOHiS-^ontinued 

COTTAGE PIE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

•,* Mr. Lyou* lonD«r booki dmlt with SMt London ebuaeten. No« he 
énmt tlM THTtaf tjvm ol » mikU ooantry oommnnity. The Iramoar ol the 
wholt to •Afoffotd. lalmitobltt, mmI tiMre to tho onderlylng not« of tra«ady ]i«v«r 
vboUy abMBt boa ih« Uvat ol tho poorar oIimm 

W. J. LOOKK. ia Ontioo*-". . . Th»t book oi b«&aty. tnith. sad srtistry/' 
Eowni PuoH, Ib Outlook—" I hMW9 aoTor misMd aa opporinnity to flfzpron my 
admiTAtiott lor hto InlmiUblø tetent." 

CHRONICLES OF CLARA. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

BT ALLAN HoAULAT. 

THE EAGLE'S NEST, Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Aihénmuw^" W« »lioald dworlbo the book m » brilUaai tour M f&rm. . . . 
Tb« atory to apiritod mod tnt«NfittBf. Tb« Iot« intorat ako to exoeUeni and 



5pMCat«r— ** Tbto to oim ol Ukm iUnmkiatiAc and ttimalaUni romanoM which 
■at paopto nadiofl btotocry.** 

BEGGAR8 AND SORNERS . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*,*" Beggan and Bornan " !• » aofal vhieh deato vJth wh»t may b« oallod the 
baok-waah ol tbe " Forty Fiv«.'* It oommemorataa tbe åébdelé ot a great romaaoc. 
and in deiciiblng the Uret, tiia stmgglee, tbe make-ihUto, Um intrigues and the 
orlmei of a amaU clroto ol Jaoobita exilee in HoUand betneen tba yean 1745 and 
17M, it etidTee to abov the patboe ol btotory iriiila xeveaUng ite aeamy aid«. Tha 
oliaiacten are imagioary (with Mie ixnportant azoaptioa); they ha?e Imaginary 
namee and oommlt imaginary aetlona, for tbe story to not oonfined to. bat only 
lonnded on, taot. It aome i eade w ol Jaoobita history find among tb^r nomber 
lome old Irienda with new taoea. tbto need noi detract trom the intereat ol othera 
to wbom all the oharactera are new— acton in a drama drawn trom tbe noTeltot'a 
tancy. To Bngllah readera it may hare to be ezplalned wbat the word Sometr 
meane— but tbe atory makea thto aoffleiently plain. The novel to ol a lighter 
character than thoae proTionaly writtMk by thto anthor, and to not withovt 
aenaatfonal elementa. In apite ol adTorae oironmatancea, grim oharactera, and all 
the aorrows ot a loat oauae, it oontriTea to end happUy. The aoena to laid in 
Amaterdam. 

BT KARIN HICHAELIS. 

THE DANGEROUS AGE. Crown 8yo. 3/6 net 

Translated from the Danish. 

Thto book haa been:— 

(1) Sold to the eztent ol 100 editiona in S montha in Gennaay. 

(2) Tranalated into 11 langoagea. 

C3) Translated into Frenoh by the great Mabobl PsBYOgr, wbo saya ia hto 
introdaction to the Bnglish Ildition— " It to the feminine aoui, and the lenxinioe 
aoal ol all that to rerealed in these eztraordinary documenta. Here indeed to a 
atrange book." 

ELSIE LINDTNER. A Sequel. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net 
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BT IRENE MILLER. 

SEKHET. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

••• Sekhet duU wIth that topic ol anwearying internt to readen ol romano«— 
the adTentOT« and atrngglea ol aa exquisitelr loTcly woman npoo whom th« 
haad ol Fate it laid heaTily. From th« days ol hm b«atttital glrlhood vhra h«r 
Gaardian himwll proT« her tempter, ETarne has lood re aa o n to helJe?« henell 
one ol TietizDs ol "Sekhet," the anolent EcypUan Gedden ol Lote and Cruelty. 
ETeh thoagh the main theme ol thia story ii the tragic oatoome ol a too paasionate 
love. portioDs ol Ev«nie't ezperieaoea, saoh as thoøe with th« bogos Theatrical 
manager, are tall ol hnmoar, and throaghoat there is a reliefing llghtnen ol toach 
in the writing. Th« book growa in interest as it proceeds, and the flnal portion— 
a long dnel betwean Erarae and the eril genins ol her lile— 1« dramatic in the 
eztreme. The result remains nnoertain till the last page or two, and thougb 
deoidedly gliastly is entlrely original and nnioreseen. 

BT HECTOR H. HUNRO (Saki) 

THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVIS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Author of "Reginald," 

A NEW HUMOURIST. 

*** ClOTis is an embodimeot ol the Modem Mui in his most triToloos, cynical, 
mischieMoTing retn. He mo?es through, or inspires, a series ol oongenial adrentures 
in the world ol ooantry-honse and res^aarant lile. The chronicle ol his sayinga 
«jid miadolng« form a least ol wit and hnraour that will oonTince many that it is 
no longer neoes^ary to go abroad lor onr homonrists. 

BT LOUIS N. PARKER 

POMANDER WALK. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Author of *' Rosemary," etc. With numerous Illustrations by 

J. Scott Williams. 

•,*NoTelised by the anthor ol the delightlol play ol the same name, which haa 
met With so mnch snooess both in England and the United States. A pictnre of 
one ol the quaint oat-ot-tbe-way eomers ol London ol the olden times. The volome 
rontains a tinted Irontispieoe and Utle page, and numerooa other charm ing 
illnstrations. 

BT JOHN PARKINSON. 

OTHER LAWS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

•«* Tbis book k distinetly the outoome ol the lateot " intellectaal " morement 
in noTel- writing. The. hero. Uawklns, is an Alrican ezplorer. Dnring a holiday in 
England he lalls in lore with and captivates Caroline Blackwood, a woman ol 
strong personality. Circomatances present him trom entering apon a format 
engagement, and he departs again lor Alrica, withont proposing marriage. Caroline 
«.!]d Hawkina oorrespond fitlnlly tor some time; bnt then a atartling combination 
ot oTonts canses Hawkina to penetrate lurther and Inrther into the interior; a 
natiTe Tillage is bnrned, and a report, baæd apparently apoo laet, la circulated 
ot hia death. Kot nntil aeT«x montha have elapsed is he able to return to England. 
He flnda Caroline married to a man who has lonnd hor money oætnl. Here the 
story, strong and moving throaghoat. morea steadily to the cloae, deacribing 
delicately and analytically the soul conflict ol a man and a woman, anndered and 
separate, with a vsarning tor eaeh other's lore. 
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BT F. IHGUS POWELL. 

THE SNAKE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

••* Por «oiintl«B g«D«r»tio]M ih« 1001 ol PvMant IndU hM bMa stMp^ in 
««lr^, iMtMtic suptntiUoDs, aome grotcaqne. mbm lothaome, all ttzangelj 
iMriBaiinc. Tbough tb« maio tham« ol thls ttory te the nnfaappy lov« ol a 
koaatllol, evU womaa. and tho brotal IraskiMM with wbieh »ha writaa ol ber 
WMoattolM paationa la bar diary, yat tba wboia tala hintai on som« ol the mc»t 
giaaioMi aapaiatitioBa ol tba Baat. Tbte book sbonld appaal to all who take xn 
intaraat te tba atraof« baliaia^aot of tba adncatad claana-bnt ot tba atmple- 
miadad aad Igaoraat paatanta fA Babar. 

BT F. J. SINDALL. 

LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. Crown 8vo, 6/- 



IMifm Taia^niiih— ** SiiiQa tba gajr day« wban Mr. F. Anstay waa writiDg bk 
talmitalua aariat m bamonroiia botÅ. «« ran racall ae book oi pnxaly tazcical 
teiagiaatioa to loU ol asoallaot entartaimaaat aa tbte first eflort ot Mr. F. J. 
BaadalL ' Lava and tba Irooiaoacar ' to oartain to ba a aacoa«." 

Tf M«t— " Aa divartlag a comady al arroia aa tba raader te Ukaly to m aa t witb 
Sar a ooaaMarabla tfoM." 

Mr. CLcmiiT 8BOBTBB, ia Th% Sfh9r9-'* I tbaak tba aatbor for a deligbtlaJ 

THE BERMONDSEY TWIN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



*•* A bamoaroai atovy ol tba raappaarance ol a twin brotbar. who te aappmed 
to ba daad. Proaporoas, raapactad. and wall aattefiad witb bioualf, a aubarbui 
tradanaan te oontamplating matriaiony and tba raaliaation ol bte ambitiona. wbea 
tba twin brotbar appaan. Ha te tbrown iato a atate ol panic, for aot oaly is 
bis lortoB« tboa radacad by baU and bte marriaga proapacta aadaagerad. but tba 
twin to to all appaaraaoa a diarapatabla ebaractar, wboaa aztoteaoa tbraatena io 
nar tba tiadaaaiaa'a raapactabiUty. Tba good man'a attampta to hida tbte 
ondasirabJa brotliar maka amasing raading, aad tba praaks ol tba nawaloooia twin 
aerra to oompUeata mattars, lor tlio brotbars ara ao mneb alike aa to ba aasilj 
mbtakaa on« tor tba otbar. Tb« aaw arriral to raally a aian ol intagrity. bte 
daprarity baing aasamad aa a joka. Hariag playad tb« iarea oat ba to aboot to 
" oonless," wban tba tablaa ara tnrnad apon bim by accidant, and ha te ioroad to 
pay liaaTily lor bte Ion ia a sartes oi bamiliatiag adv«atarai. 

BT HUGH DE SELINGOURT. 

A FAIR HOUSE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Author of **A Bo/s Marriage,'* •«The Way Things Happen," ««The 

Strongest Plume.'* 

*,* Tba ootttaadiag idaa ol Mr. Hagb d« SéUaooart'a a«w ao?«l to tba 
poaslbllity ol abaolata Io?e and confidenoa batwaaa latb«r aad daogbtar. It to tba 
maia tbraad ol tba atory and all tba Incldants ara sabordiaatad to it. Tb« book 
lalto aatarally into tbraa aactioas. Tba first opaaa with tba birtb ol tba dMigktar 
aad tb« daath ol tba motbar, tli« latbar'a attar dospair, oatil aa idaa oomaa' t« 
bim, to aiaka tba cbikl bto maatarpiaca aad to saa bow mach ona bomaa baiag can 
naaa to anotbar. Tba aaoond daate witb tb« growtk ol tba obild Irom fi?« te 
flitaan. la tba third. tb« girl baoomas a womaa. Har first azparianca ol love te 
anhappy and tlireatans to dastroy tba coafidanoa batwaaa latbar aad daagbtar. 
Bat sha te aaablad to tbrow baraall baart aad aoal teto staga-work, aad in tb« 
cxcitamant ol work slia flåds baraall agaia. And tba aad ol tba book laaras bar 
witb tb« knowledge tbat oa« lor« doas aot aaeamarily dt^laoa aaotbar, aad tliat a 
sacood. bappiar love has ooly strangtbaaad tba boad batwaaa bar iatltar aad 
faersall. 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT ESSEX SMITH 

WIND ON THE HEATH. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

I " II II ■ 1 ,1 « 

*•* No |>u«gr»ph or dworipti?« note csn liTe an ide« ol Mus Eatez Smith'* 
story. It depeuds upon ttrla. psycbology, woodland atmoephere, and more thaa 
anything eke opon originality tO. ontlook. It wiU main a diract appeal to that 
pablic that hu a taste lor tbe o&woal. There is anderlyiog it a tone ol paaeion, 
the panlon ol a iantaBtic Richard Jelferiet. 

BT HERMANN SUDERMANN. 

THE MASTERPIECE (Das Hohe Lied). Crown 8vo. 6/- 

A new Translation by Beatrice Marshall. 
%* The fint Bnglish traailation et thi« work. pablished onder the title et 
" The Bong ol Songa/' proTed to be too American lor tbe taste ol tbe Brltlah 
pnblic, and was erentoaJly dropped. Bat it was Mt that the work vas too greai 
an one not to be represented la tbe Engiish langnage, and aooordinglj this entirely 
new translation has been made. whioh it is b<^ed wiU lalrlj represent tbe wonderloi 
original witbont andnly olleading the snsoeptibilities of the British pablic. In 
thi« oolMsal novel, Sodermaan has made a searoblng and masterly stody ol lemlnine 
trail^. The character and career ol Lily Caepanck are depicted with such pitlleac 
power and anerring psychologioai insight, that the portrait woold be almost 
intolerable in its reailsm, il it ware not lor Iti toocbes ol bomoar and tenderncM. 
In theae pages too may 6e toand some ol Sodermann's most oharacteristic and 
cbannlng paasages deeoripti?e ol ooontry lile, while his pictores ol Berlin Society 
in all its pbases, the glimpees he gires us into what goea on beneath the tlnsel« 
spick and spån aorlaoe ol the great modem capital are drawn with Tolstoyaa 
▼igoor and coloor. 

THE INDIAN LILY and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Translated by Ludwig' Lewisohn, M.A. 
*,* A series ol characteristic stories by ue great German Master whioh ezhibli . 
his art in erery phsse. Sudermaan is ohlefly known in this oountry as a writer 
ol coTols and ol plays, bat this Tolome will plaoe him in a new light lor Englisb 
readers— 4M a writer of abort storiea el the flrat rank. In laet be may with jaatice 
be termed the German Manpassaat. 

BT MARCELLE TINATRE. 

THE SHADOW OF LOVE. Crown 8vo, 6/- 

Translated from the French by A. R. Allinson, M.A. 
*•* 01 the newer French noTelists Marcelle Tinayre is perhaps the hest known. 
Her work liias been crowned by the French Academy. and she po a ees a es a Tery larga 

pablic in Earope and in America. The story deaJs with a cirl's love and a heroio * 

saerilioe dictated by Ioto. "Tbe Shadow ol Love" is a book ol extraordinary 
power, ancompromiaing in its delineatlon ol oertain hard, some might lay repalsira 
facts of lUe, yet instiact all throagh with an ezqaiaitely tender and beaatilai 
paaaion ol hamaa intereat and human sympathy. 

BT GEOBOE TANE. 

THE LIFTED LATCH ; A Novel. Crown 8vo. 61- i 

*,* " The Lllted Latch " is a atory ol strong situations. Tbe hero la the son I 

ol an Italian attaché and a girl ol whæe Irailty he takea advantage. The mother 

dectdea to bide her ahame by handing the child o?er to a loster-mother together i 

with a som ol money lor ita maintensjice. When the boy grows up he becomes by i 

a carioos seqoence ol events and circamstanoea reunitad to bia parenta, and a 
aerles ol plota and coonterplots lollow. The acene la aet princlpally in diplomat le 
circles in Borne. 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST QF FICTION 

BT GEORGE YÅME-^continued 

THE CHIMÆRA. Crown 8vo, 6/- 

^^^^^^TE[^55^ninn%i lom« SicilUmi oi old liseac* mmI ooaaadnabim ««alUi 
MttM in » glooDiy muMr ia RngUttid. TIm luaily ooiuIsU ol »n aced and pttrtJy 
4MB«iited Prinpf. ohHMiii by • moaomMiia lor raroif«. hw Braadson, an attaché 
qI iha Itallao Wmtwmy to tba Coort of BU James, and his halt aister, a faacinatinK. 
wittniBff. ivaywacd and llcklo onaiim. This girl capturas tho heart of Ltord Dmzy— 
wboss totber murdind the Prindpo Baldassars di Moawsle son of the old P^inoctt. 
The eootra»t b e tw ee a tbese SouttMmen and their Bngiish neighbetus is strongly 
aoosatoatod. Uoa Blona and his hall sisisr Donna Giadnta ars no mer« pappets 
vitb Italian names; tbey gire tha xaadar tbe impression of being poople the aathor 
bas mot and drawn from lile. The txagedy in wbich they are laTolTod strikas ene 
as ineTttabkw Poor Loid Drary, in bis atter inezperienoe, has taken a beatttilnl 
chimøra lor reality and starts in tb« pursnlt ol happiness wb«i it was all tbe 
time wlthin liis giasp. The k>r«-lntarest noTsr flags to tbe last page whan tbe hero't 
troubles oome t« an end. The gllmpses of diplomatic ciicles in London are 
obTionsly not writtao by an ontsider. 

BT GLIRA YIEBIG. 

ABSOLUTION. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Ptaiar-" f liere is ooosiderabto strangth in ' Absolntioa.' ... As a realistie 
stady tba story bas mach merit." 

DaUif T»l9graph^" Tb» tale is powerfally told ... the tale wiU provo 
ahsorblng wlth ils minate ciiancterisation and veal passion." 

OUR DAILY BREAD. Crown 8vo. ^- 

Athøtue am-^" Tbo story iTnot ooly of great bvman intersst. bnt also eztremoly 
Talaabte as a stady of the oonditioas in which a large section ol the pooteir classas 
aad small tradespoople ol German cities spend their liTes. Clara Viebig manipu- 
lates her material with eztraoxdinary Tigoor. . . . Her chaxacters are alire." 

Bl H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS. Crown Svo. 3/6 net 

Author of ** Galloping Dick." 

BT H. 6. WELLS. 

A NEW MACHIAVELLI. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

^^TT'T'RTilTstcTPacirfawlITTa the longest, most carefally and elaboratoly 
coafltraoted and most ambitions noTel that Mr. Wells has yet writteu. It combines 
much ol the breadth aad Tarlety of Tono-Bungap with that concentzated nnity 
of efleot which makes Law and Mr. Léwisham, artistically. his mest satisfactory 
work. It has the aatobiographical form which he has already nsed ao dSectivaly 
in Tono-Bungap, but this timo tbe bero who sorTeys and azperiences the 
Tioissitades of oar modem worU is not a oommercial adventarer bat a Trinity man, 
wbo directe very great ambitions and abilities to political ands, wbo is wreckad 
In mid-carssr and driren into ezile by a passiooate Ioto sdTentnre. From his 
retiremeot in Italy he rariews aad discaøes hte brokan life. Tba story bo talls 
opens amidst subarban sorronndings. and the flrst book gires a series oi ririd 
impressions and criticisms of English pablic school aad anirerslty life. Thenoe. 
after an episode in Stafiordshire, it passes to the world of Westminster aad tbe 
ooantry hoose. The narrator reoonnts his relations with the rarying groups aad 
loroes in oontemporary parliamentary lile aad politicai joarnalism in London. 
aad tbe growth and chaages in his own opiaioa uatil the emotioos ol his paasionate 
antaaglemant eweep the story away to its sombre aad touching oondnuon. In 
addition to the lall-length portraits ol Margaret, the neglected wile— perhaps tbe 
finest of Mr. Wells's feminine creations— Isabd Birers. and Bemington, there 
are scores of sharply difiereatiated charaoters. sketched and rignetted: Bemington 
the father. Britten, the intrigaing Baileys, the mambers of the Pentagram Cirele, 
Codger the typical don, and Mr. Bresham the Oonserrative leader. It is a boek 
to read and read agaia, and aa endoring pictoze ol oontemporary Ehsglish eonditioiis. 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT HASOABET WESTRUP. 

ELIZABETH'S CHILDREN. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Daily TéUgraph—** Tb« book it chftrmlag . . . tb« autbor . . . haa a d«Iioa1« 
lancttnl iouob. a cbarmiDg fmaginatioa . . . akiUally cugfMU charactier aa4 
muoda . . . k brigbi and witty, and wtlXm abont ckUdNn with azqniaite know- 
l«dga and ■ymitatby.'* 

HELEN ALLISTON. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

PoU MaU OiUétU—" The book has viTaeity, flnancy, oolonr, mon tban a tonch 
ol po«tTy and panion. . . . Wa thall look lorward with iniarai to lotoi« work 
by tbe author ol ' Helen ▲Iliston.' " 

THE YOUNG O'BRIENS. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

Saturdap Rmfimt—" Deligbtfol . . . the aathor tzeata ibem (the Yoong 
O'Briena) rery skillally." 

PHYLLIS IN MIDDLEWYCH. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

•«• It to MMn« yean since " Elisabetb's Chndren" waa itablitbed and 
Immediataly laa throoffh edition atter edition. In her new book the anthor thows 
thai aame eympathetic toaeh and ■ure knowledfe of the real chiM that stamped 
" BUaabeth'a Childxen " aa a Uve book. The doinge aad miedoings ol Phyllk are 
told with nnderstanding and with uumooroiu and delt tovchet tbe little 
idiosyncraci« ol the MiddlewicbitM are admirably hit olf. 

ELIZABETH IN RETREAT, Crown 8vo. 6/- 

BT EDITH WHERRT. 

THE RED LANTERN t Being the Story of the Goddess of the 

Red Light. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

•«* The most ezciting novel ol recent yeara. It deali with the Bebellion in 
China and !■ ol eztraoidinary anticiiMtion. Son Yat Sen to viTidly depicted nnder 
the name ol Sam Waag in Mtos Edith Wfaarry'e etaartling noveL 

BT IDA WILD. 



\ 



ZOÉ THE DANCER. Crown 8vo. 6/- ^ 

•«• The aoene ol the etory is laid in Brnasels, where Zo«, little moM than a i 

child, showe her remarkable aptitnde for dancing. Her wonderlul yellow bair ] 

Mcvres lor her a podtion in a baixdreaser'e window to the oonstant delight ol the 

good oitiMnc Chaioe leada to her adoption ol dancing ae a prolassion. The book I 

to Inll ol oomedy and txagedy, and yet it to tbe charm and originality ol the telling 
which bokto the reader tiironghoat. 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST OF FICTION 

BT M. P. WILLC0CK8. 

WIDDICOMBE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

W9øm4m§ standard—" Wondorlally aliT« mod palsating with a ourion ierroor 
whioh briBfi round th* tmåmt Xtkb vcry »tmiwplMr« which ih« »aUior dflMxib«. 
. . . ▲ fliM, ffsthtr VBora«! bowL . . Thcre are som« atrikiag stiidtai ol woom." 

Trmtk—** ▲ ftrat nof«l ol mott anuaal promiM." 

QiMMi— " An wmaoaUy olmr book." 

THE WINGLESS VICTORY. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



r<«M— "Buch booki ar« worth ksepiof od tho tbel?«« vwn by tbo nlwioi. 
lor tiMf •!• paintod in eoloon th»t do sot fade." 

DaUy TéUgrafh"" A nofol ol raoh pow aa shoald win for Ito »utbor a 
position la tlM tront rank oi contempoffary mritan ol flotion." 

A MAN OF GENIUS . Crown 8vo. 6/- 

DaUp Ttiåarmph—" ' WiddJoombo * ivaa food. and ' Tho Winsten Tictory' 
waa porhapa betiar. bnt in ' A. Man ol Gonina ' tb« author baa giTon na aoanothtng 
tbat ahonld aaaon bar pkoo in tbo Ironi rank ol oor living novellsta. In tbb 
lataat aovol tbara te ao moob ol cbaractor. ao mncb ol incidont, and to ita writing 
baa gonn ao mnob Insigbt and obaarration tbat it te not aaajr to praiaa it withoot 
aeaming tancgoratioii." 

P»iMb~" Tbara te no asDiiia for not nading * A Man of Gonioa ' and making 
a abort atay In tb« * aofontb Daron ol doligbi^' " 

Oiøkø-" Bzqnteit«." 

THE WAY UP. Crown 8vo. ^- 

DaHø Mail— "It te admirahly don«. . , . Bminontly wortb nading, InU ol 
oxtremalj datar ohaiactoriaation, ol »barp and pictuoaqne oootraata in parsonality 
. . . a mercilaaa «sbibition (rf almoat all tbo loUiaa known aa modem thonght." 

WINGS OF DESIRE. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

*,* Wb«n tb« cnrtain goaa np on ** Wings of Dasir« " it to to ahow Simon 
Bodizaar danolng a born-pip« in a seaman's Misaion Hall. For Simon, tbo Ulynai 
ol tb« novttl, te in on« aras« tb« motiv« poirar ol a tal« wbicb carriei its cbf«f 
cbaractara from tba Narrows ol tb«. Dart t« tb« Sontb ol Sontb Amariea, to a lonoly 
oor« in tb« Straits ol MagoUan. It te Bodinar's doggsral rbym«, 
" Ofi Diago Bamiras, vbar« tb« I]d«-fonoa ro«r, 
Tbara'i gold, tbsra'a gold. tbsro's gold galoi«/' 
tbat draws tb« m«n ol tb« story Boutbwaxd-bo. For " Wings ol Dasir« " te in 
fram«*work tb« tals ol a treoaora-bnnt. wbll« in sQb|«ot it te a stndy ol tba 
cbaraotør— intoractions oi a gronp oi nltra>modarn poopi«— p«op]« pzoparad to bring 
aacb social law to tb« bar ol raason and tbsr« try it for wbat it te wortb. Tbte, ol 
oonis«, brings tbsm np against tb« most botly contsstsd qosstion ol to^ay— 
marriage and diToroa. ** Winga ol Desir« " writton in 1911. tb« y«ar among otbsr 
things ol tba DiTorc« Oommission. puts tb« cas« ol Arcbsr BeUoir, novolist and 

?o»øur, and of Sara bte wila, tb« giaT»-ey«d woman wbo stoops. not to oonqasr. 
at to sav«. Or so sb« tbiaks. Tb« nnoonrsntional cntting ol tb« knot many 
will probably call by a barstior nam«. Bnt tb« book te a bnman instano«, not a 
dogma. It ands wltb a qnestion. Tb« answsr, tb« Tordict, te witb tb« reader; aa 
answer, a T«rdict, wbicb wiU diHor acoording to wb«tb«r bte «yes ar« tornsd 
backward into the past or lonrard into tb« fntnra. 
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